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the  voice  of  cenfure  filent  upon  this 
occafion;  common  report  held  hin^ 
forth  to  the  public  as  a  gay  dillipa- 
ted  youth,  whole  fortune,  accumula¬ 
ted  during  his  minority,  would  loon 
be  wafted  by  gaming,  luxury,  and 
other  modifti  vices  ;  he  was  even  ri¬ 
diculed  for  fome  inftanccs  of  uncom¬ 
mon  foppery,  fuch  as  wearing  red  Mo- 
rocco  heels  to  his  Ihoes  ;  but  thefe  de- 
tradlions  from  his  merit  were  foon  for¬ 
gotten,  and  his  Lordihip’s  literary  ta¬ 
lents  made  the  world  amends  for  the  fol¬ 
lies  of  his  youth.  Many  elegant  poeti¬ 
cal  compofitions  wrere  handed  about  in 
the  circles  of  the  gay  and  police,  w^hich 
did  honour  to  his  Lordihip’s  genius : 
And  amongft  the  reft,  A  Rhapfody 
on  Tafte,  addreffed  to  the  Duchefd  of 
Devonlhire,  and  Verfes  fent  to  a 
young  Lady,  with  a  new  edition  of 
Shakefpeare,  were  particularly  admi¬ 
red. 

If  his  Lordftiip’s  fortune  was  by 
this  time  confiderably  diminifhed,  it 
is  certain  he  took  a  very  prudent  mea- 
fure  to  repair  it,  by  throwing  himfelf 
into  the  diredl  line  of  promotion. 
Many  noble  families  courted  a  domef- 
tic  alliance  with  him  ;  but  beauty,  re¬ 
fined  manner^,  and  mental  endow¬ 
ments,*  all  combined  to  attitch  him 
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Frederick  Howard,  Eari 

of  Carlifle,  Vifeount  Howard  of 
Morpeth,  and  Baron  Dacres  of  Gil- 
lifland,  Cumberland,  was  born  on  the 
28th  of  May,  1748,  and  fucceeded 
his  father  Henry,  the  late  Earl,  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1758.  His 
Lordlhip  was  educated  at  Eton  fchool, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with 
William  Eden,  Efq;  and  formed  an 
intimacy  and  clofe  friendfliip  with  that 
gentleman,  which  has  continued  ever 
fince,  and  has  united  them  in  a  fm- 
gular  manner  in  public,  as  well  as 
in  private  life. 

Soon  after  leaving  Eton  fchool. 
Lord  Carlifle  made  the  tour  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  returned  home  about  the 
year  1 769,  when  he  came  of  age,  and 
took  his  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords ; 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  thofe  politi¬ 
cal  abilities,  which  have  fince  been 
difeovered,  lay  dormant,  and  his 
Lordlhip  rather  diftinguiftied  himfelf 
as  the  accomplifhed  hne  gentleman ; 
his  drefs,  his  equipage,  and  his  man¬ 
ners,  being  confidered  as  models  of 
elegauce,  and  the  ftandards  of  tafte, 
by  aii  young  men  of  fafliion.  Nor  was 
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to  Lady  Caroline  Gower,  fecond 
daifghter  of  Earl  Gower,  the  young 
lady  to  whom  his  Lordfhip  fent  the 
above-mentioned  verfcs.  The  nup¬ 
tials  of  this  noble  pair  were  celebra¬ 
ted  with  a  degree  of  fplendour  and 
elegance  luitable  to  thehr  dillinguifli- 
cd  tafte,  March  22.  1770;  but  tho’ 
Earl  Gower  was  then  Prefident  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  Bedford  intereft,  we  do  not  find 
that  Lord  Carlifle  obtained  any  pre¬ 
ferment  till  the  year  1777,  when  he 
was  appointed  Treafurer  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  Honfiiold,  after  having  given 
Ipecimens  of  his  political  abilities  in 
the  two  preceding  fefions  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  by  fupporting  the  meafures  of 
Admlniftration  upon  the  rupture  with 
America. 

,  In  the  debate  upon  the  Duke  of 
Richmond’s  motion  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  on  the  5th  of  March  1776, 
for  prefenting  an  humble  addrefs  to 
his  Majefty,  praying  that  he  would 
be  graciouily  pleafed  to  countermand 
the  march  of  the  troops  of  Heffe,  Ha¬ 
nover  and  Brunfwick,  and  likewife  to 
give  diredions  for  an  immediate  fuf- 
penfion  of  hoftilities  in  America ; 
Lord  Carlifle  made  an  able  fpeech  to 
point  out  the  advantages  of  the  trea¬ 
ties  for  employing  foreigners  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  our  own  countrymen  in  the 
waragainft  the  Americans;  his  Lord- 
Ihip  argued  very  juftly,  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  might  be  much  better  employed 
in  ’  agriculture,  manufadures,  and 
trade,  at  home  ;  and  alTuredly  it  would 
have  been  ablefling  to  this  country, 
if  all  parts  of  Europe  had  been  ran- 
facked  for  foreign  mercenaries,  in- 
flead  of  making  America  the  grave 
for  thousands  of  Britifh  foldiers,  many 
of  whom  were  veteran  troops. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  following 
feflion  of  parliament,  on  the  51ft  day 
of  0(5lober,  in  the  fame  year,  his 
Lordfliip  moved  the  addrefs  of  thanks 
tor  his  Majefty’s  fpeech,  and  very 
warmly  cenfured  thofe  who  had  hi- 
Aerto  impeded  the  meafures  ,of  Ad- 


miniftratlon  in  fupport  of  the  fir- 
preme  right  and  controuling  power 
of  the  Britifli  Legiflature  over  all  the 
dominions  and  fubjedls  of  the  Britilh 
empire.  Thefe  fervices  were  reward¬ 
ed,  the  enfuing  fpring,  by  the  promo¬ 
tion  already  noticed ;  and  from  this 
time,  his  Lordfliip  is  to  be  viewed  as 
a  nobleman  rifing  at  court,  and  flu- 
dying  the  duties  of  a  perfect  fenator 
and  ftatefman. 

Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Cathcart, 
which  happened  in  the  courfe  of  the 
year  1776,  his  vacant  ribbon  of  the 
moft  ancient  order  of  the  Thiflle  was 
given  by  the  Sovereign  to  the  Earl  of 
Carlifle ;  and  on  the  1 3th  of  April 
1778,  his  Lordfliip  was  appointed  his 
Majefly’s  firft  commiffioner,  to  treat, 
confult,  and  agree  (with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Congrefs)  upon  the  means  of 
quieting  the  diforders  fubfifling  in 
certain  of  his  Majefly’s  colonies,  plan¬ 
tations,  and  provinces  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  In  this  commiffion  his  bofom 
friend,  Mr  Eden,  was  joined  thro’  hi? 
Lordlhip’s  interefl,  and  at  his  particu¬ 
lar  requefl.  The  mifcarriage  of  that 
commiffion  is  too  well  known  to  be  re¬ 
peated.  No  abilities  could  infure  fuc- 
cefs, where  an  infurmountableobftacle, 
whic  h  ought  to  have  been  forefeen,  ren¬ 
dered  all  the  proceedings  nugatory* 
The  Congrefs  would  not  treat  with'- 
out  a  previous  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  the  Thirteen* 
United  States  of  North  America ; 
and  it  foou  afterwards  appeared,  that 
Congrefs  was  bound  by  the  alliance 
with  France  not  to  treat  for  a  fepa- 
rate  peace.  Thus,  for  want  of  due 
political  information  at  home,  the  na¬ 
tion  was  put  to  a  needlefs  expence, 
and  the  commiffioners  returned  home 
difgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  ; 
but  the  merchants  of  .  London  tra¬ 
ding  to  New  York,  and  the  other  parts 
of  America  reflored  to  their  allegiance 
to  his  Majefly,  found  themfelves  be¬ 
nefited  by  the  commercial  abilities  of 
Lord  Carlifle  and.  Mr  Eden  ;  and  we 
may  fuppofe  it  was  in  confequence  of 
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t^e  meafures  they  took,  while  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  to  facilitate  the  commerce  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  that  his  Ma- 
jefty  was  pleafed  to  place  Lord  Car- 
Jille  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  to  put  Mr  Eden  into  the 
fame  commii&on  in  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  1779-  And  upon  the  recent 
appointment  of  his  Lordlhip  to  be 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  merchants  trading  to  North 
America  waited  on  him  and  Mr  Eden 
with  an  addrefs,  fetting  forth  the  due 
fcnfe  of  the  great  benefits  which  have 
been  derived  to  the  commercial  inte- 
refts  of  this. 'kingdom  from  their  pub- 
Kc-fpirited  efforts ;  particularly  by 
the  patronage  which  they  gave  to  the 
late  adl  of  parliament  for  reviving  the 
trade  of  this  country  with  certain 
parts  of  America :  And  congratula¬ 
ting  our  fitter  kingdom,  Ireland,  on 
their  appointment  to  their  prefent 
high  ftation  (Mr  Eden  being  appoin¬ 
ted  fecretary  to  his  Lordfliip),  at  a 
time  which  requires  not  only  judg¬ 
ment  to  difcern,  but  difpolitioii  to 
adapt  fuch  meafures  as  may  happily 
tend  to  rivet  the  bonds  of  friendlhip 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  It  is  a 
fingular  advantage  to  Lord  Carlille 
and  Mr  Eden,  that  this  grateful  tri¬ 
bute  of  etteem  from  the  merchants  of 
London  trading  to  North  America, 
announces  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
the  attention  they  have  (hewn  to 
commercial  concerns  in  the  public 
flations  in  which  they  have  been  be¬ 
fore  employed  by  government ;  and 
it  is  equally  fortunate  •  that  his  Lord- 
Ihip’s  difpofition  in  private  life  coin¬ 
cides  with  their  ideas  and  manners. 
Being  remarkably  hofpitable,  and 
fond  of  good  cheer,  they  will  prefer  a 
governor  whofe  liberality  may  border 
on  excefs,  to  one  whofe  prudent  fru¬ 
gality  verges  on  meannefs ;  and  in 
his  prefent  princely  office,  a  revival  of 
his  Lordftiip’s  tatte  for  magnificence, 
pomp,  and  fplendour,  will  be  highly 
acceptable,  efpecially  as  it  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  that  affability  .  and 


condefeenfion  for  which  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  London  have  expretfed  their 
gratitude.  We  hope,  and  w  doubt 
not,  that  the  new  Lord*  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  will  diftinguilh  hiinlclf  at 
Dublin  by.  the  fame  facility  of  accefi, 
and  the  fame  unwearied  application 
to  the  progrefs  and  difpatch  of  the 
important  concerns  of  the  mercuuiile 
people  of  Ireland,  which  endeared 
him  fo  much  to  our  merchants,  while 
he  prefided  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Lord  Carlifle  in  his  perfon  is  rather 
tall,  well  made,  and  genteel,  eafy  in 
his  addrefs,  chearful,  and  entertaining 
in  his  converfation  ;  and,  as  a  public 
fpeaker,  more  convincing  than  pka- 
fing. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of  Dr  SA¬ 
MUEL  GARTH,  the  celebrated 
Poet* 

SAmuei.  Garth  was  of  a  good’ 
family  in  Yorkfliire,  and  from 
fome  fchool  in  his  own  country  be¬ 
came  a  ftudent  at  Peterhoufe  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  rcfided  till  he  com¬ 
menced  doflor  of  phyfic  on  July 
7th  1691.  He  was  examined  before 
the  College  at  London  on  March  1 2th 
1691,  and  admitted  a  fellow,  July 
26th  r692.  He  was  foon  fo  much 
diitinguilhed  by  his  converfation  and 
accomplilhments,  as  to  obtain  very 
excenfive  praiftice  ;  and,  if  a  pamphlet 
of  thofe  times  may  be  credited,  liad 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  one 
party,  as  Ratcliffe  had  of  the  other. 

He  is  always  mentioned  as  a  man 
of  benevolence  ;  and  it  is  juft  to  fup- 
pofe  that  his  defire  of  helping  the  help- 
lefs  difpofed  him  to  fo  much  zeal  for 
the  Difpenfary, — About  the  time  of 
the  fubfeription  for  this  generous  in- 
ftitution  begins  the  aiftion  '  of  his 
poem  which  bears  that  title.  This 
poem,  as  its  fubjedl  was  prefent  and 
popular,  co-operated  with  paffions 
and  prejudices  then  prevalent,  and, 
with  fuch  auxiliaries  to  its  intrinfic 
merit,  was  univerfally  and  liberally 
applauded.  It  was  on  the  fide  of 
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His  perfonal  chara^er  feems  tp 
have  been  focial  and  liberal.  He 
communicated  himfelf  through  a  very 
wide  extent  of  acquaintance ;  and 
though  firm  in  a  party,  at  a  time 


charity  againft  the  intrigues  of  mte- 
reft,  and  of  regular  learning  againll 
licentious  ufurpation  of  medical  au¬ 
thority,  and  was  therefore  naturally 
favoured  by  thofe  who  read  and  can 
judge  of  poetry. 

In  1697,  Garth  fpoke  that  which 
is  now  called  the  Harveian  Oration ; 
which  the  authors  of  the  Biographia 
mention  with  more  praife  than  the 
paffage  quoted  in  their  notes  will  ful¬ 
ly  juftify.  Garth,  fpeaking  of  the 
mifchiefs  done  by  quacks,  has  thefe 
cxprcflSons ;  Non  tamen  telis  vul- 
nerat  ifta  agyrtarum  colluvies,  fed 
theriaca  quadam  magis  perniciofa, 
non  pyrio,  fed  puWere  nefcio  quo  ex- 
otico  certat,  non  globulis  plumbeis, 
fed  pilulis  3pque  lethalibus  interficit.” 
This  was  certainly  thought  fine  by 
the  author,  and  is  dill  admired  by  his 
biographer.  In  Goober  1702  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  cenfors  of  the  College. 

Garth,  being  an  adlive  and  zealous 
Whig,  was  a  member  of  the  Kit-cat 
Club,  and  by  confequence  familiarly 
known  to  all  the  great  men  of  that 
denomination.  In  1710,  when  the 
government  fell  into  other  hands,  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Godolphin,  on  his  dif- 
miffion,  a  (hort  poem,  which  was  cri- 
ticifed  in  the  Examn<r^  and  fd  fuccefs- 
fully  either  defended  or  excufed  by 
Mr  Addifon,  that,  for  the  fake  of  the 
vindication,  it  ought  to  be  preferved. 

At  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  fa¬ 
mily  his  merits  were  acknowledged 
and  rewarded,  He  was  knighted 
with  the  fword  of  his  hero,  Marlbo¬ 
rough  j  and  was  made  phyfician  in 
ordinary  to  the  king^j  and  phyfician- 
general  to  the  army. 

He  then  undertook  an  edition  of 
Ovid’s  Metamorphofes,  tranflated  by 
ftveral  hands  ;  which  he  recommend¬ 
ed  by  a  Preface  written  with  more 
oftentation  than  ability :  his  notions 
are  half- formed,  and  his  materials 
immethodically  confufed.  This  was 
his  laft  work.  He  died  January  18. 
2717-18,  and  wa?  huried  at  Ha^ow 
on  the  Hiih 


when  firmnefs  included  virulence,  yet 
he  imparted  his  kindnefs  to  thofe  who 
were  not  fuppofed  to  favour  his  prin-r, 
ciples.  He  was  an  early  encourager 
of  Pope,  and  was  at  once  the  friend 
of  Addifon  and  of  Granville.  He 
is  accufed  of  voluptuoufnefs  and  irre- 
ligion  ;  and  Pope,  who  fays  that  “  if 
ever-there  was  a  good  Chriflian,  with¬ 
out  knowing  himfelf  to  be  fo,  it  was 
Dr  Garth,”  feems  not  able  to  deny 
what  he  is  angry  to  hear  and  loth  to 
confefs. 

His  poetry  has  been  praifed  at  lead 
equally  to  its  merit »  In  the  Difpenja- 
ry  there  is  a  drain  of  fmooth  and  free 
verfification ;  but  few  lines  are  emi¬ 
nently  elegant.  No  paflages  fall 
below  mediocrity,  and  few  rife  much 
above  it.  The  plan  feenss  formed 
without  juft  proportion  to  the  fubjed  ; 
the  means  and  end  have  no  necelTary 
connedion.  Refnel^  in  his  Preface  to 
Pope^s  Effay,  remarks,  that  Garth  ex¬ 
hibits  no  diferimination  of  charac¬ 
ters  ;  and  that  what  any  one  fays 
might  with  equal  propriety  have  been 
faid  by  another.  The  general  defign 
is  perhaps  open  to  criticifm;  but  the 
compofition  can  feldom  be  charged 
with  innacuracy  or  negligence.  The 
author  never  {lumbers  in  felf-indul- 
gence ;  his  full  vigour  is  always  ex¬ 
erted  ;  fcarce  a  line  is  left  unfiniHied; 
nor  is  it  eafy  to  find  an  expreffion 
ufed  by  conftraint,  or  a  thought  im- 
perfedly  expreffed.  It  was  remark¬ 
ed  by  Pope,  that  the  Difpenfary  had 
been  correded  in  every  edition,  and 
that  every  change  was  an  improve¬ 
ment.  It  appears,  however,  to  want 
fomething  of  poetical  ardour,  and 
fomething  of  general  deledation  ;  and 
therefore,  fince-  it  has  been  no  longer 
fupported  by  accidental  and  extrinfic 
popularity,  it  has  bean  fcarcely  abl^. 
to  ippport  itfelf. 
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SKETCHES  Qf  the  CHARACTERS 
ami  Political  Principles  of  the  prefent 
Members  of  the  House  ^'Com¬ 
mons.  rVol.  1.  p.  392.] 


friend  in  Parliament. — Mr  Stratton 
as  will  be  interred  from  the  above  dc 
fcription,  votes  conftantly  with  Admi 


C  ALLINGTON — CornnualL 

Georse  Stratton,  Efq; 

■^HIS  gentleman  was  chofen  two 
years  ago  for  the  borough  he 


and  gamellers; — he  has  been  reduced 
to  the  lall:  extremity  of  pecuniary  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  has  been  compelled  to 
borrow  money  on  the  worfl;  terms  to 
difcharge  the  worft  engagements ; 
yet,  in  ail  this  unfortunate  complica¬ 
tion,  he  never  forgot  his  promife 
given  to  a  creditor,  nor  difappointed 
the  juft  demands  of  his  honeil:  tradef- 
men.  His  condud:,  under  fiich  cir- 
cumftances,  much  more  than  coinpen- 
fates  for  the  original  indifcretion  that 
reduced  him  to  it,  and  has  fufficiently* 
eftablifiied  his  charader  as  a  man  of 
inviolable  integrity,  honour,  and  ho- 
nefty.  Mr  Morefhead  married  Mifi; 
Frederick,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Sir  Charles  Frederick,  Bart,  by  whom 
he  got  a  fortune  of  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds,  which,  for  various  cau- 
fes,  no  man,  perhaps,  ever  better  de- 
fervcd. 

CORNWALL~C^:/;;^v. 

Sir  William  Lemon,  Bart. 

IS  a  man  of  an  open  and  upright 
mind,  and  a  very  refpedable  charac¬ 
ter  as  to  his  political  condud.  The 
Adininiftration,  confcious  of  his  con^ 
fequence  as  a  country  member,  to 
attach  him  to  their  intereft,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  honour  of  a. 
Baronetcy,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  firft  feflion  of  the  laft  parliament. 
— He  feels  a  due  confcioufnefs  of  his 
fenatorial  dignity,  and  cf  confequence 
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Case  of  an  unhappy  and  Re^ 

flefiions  on  the  Uncertainty  ^Matri¬ 
monial  Felicity. 


is  a  very  warm  advocate  for  all  their 
parliamentary  privileges  ;  but  is,  ab- 
ftraded  from  this  prejudice,  extremely 
independent,notwithllanding  the  bribe 
above  alluded  to.  He  does  not  come 
properly  under  the  defcription  of  a 
partifan  to  either  fide  of  the  Houfe, 
but  divides  his  votes  according  to  the 
influence  of  circumftances,  and  his 
immediate  convldion. 

EDWARi>  Elliot,  Efq; 

Is  a  very  fuitable  colleague  to  the. 
above  worthy  reprcfentative ;  he  was 
a  Lord  of  Trade  formerly,  but  re- 
figned  this  fituation  of  honour  and 
emolument  for  the  fake  of  indulging, 
without  reftraint,  the  free  fuggeftions 
of  his  opinion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
American  war. 

CHESTEI^— 

Hon.  Thomas  Grosvenor 

IS  brother  to  Lord  Grofvenor,  and 
a  moft  confirmed  and  uniform  friend 
to  the  meafiires  of  the  prefent  Admi- 
niftration.  The  conftancy  of  his  at¬ 
tachment  does  him  honour,  whatever 
judgment  may  be  entertained  of  the 
objeifl  of  it.  In  the  catalogue  of  his 
virtues,  a  warm  gratitude  towards 
his  conftituents,  and  a  fincere  intereft 
in  their  general  and  individual  con¬ 
cerns,  may  be  fairly  and  truly  enu¬ 
merated. 

Richard  Wilbraham  Bootle,  Efq* 

IS  one  of  the  moft  independent 
members  in  the  Houfe.  He  attaches 
himfelf  to  no  party,  but  is  governed 
in  the  vote  he  gives  by  the  unbiafled 
fuggeftions  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
fair  operation  of  that  influence  only 
w^hich  originates  in  the  feveral  argu¬ 
ments  he  hears.  ■  If  he  has  intimated 
any  particular  tendency,  or  apparent 
partiality  to  either  fide  of  the  Houfe, 
it  has  been*  of  late,  towards  the  fide 
of  Oppofition,  with  whom  he  voted 
in  all  the  great  queftions  which  were 
agitated  in  the  laft  feffion  of  the  old 
parfiament. 


fo  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

SIR, 

TO  deferibe  a  man  in  the  zenith 
of  life,  and  not  a  votary  of 
Cupid  would  almoft  imply  a  con- 
tradidion;  at  leaft,  it  would  fubjecl 
fuch  a  man  to  the  imputation  of  an 
unfeeling  vionjier ;  an  epithet  that  no 
one  would  chufe  to  incur.  The  mind 
(if  fuch  a  one  exifts)  infenfible  te  fe¬ 
male  perfedion  is  deftitute  of  the 
moft  pleafing  fenfation  that  the  hu¬ 
man  foul  is  fufceptible  of.  This  af- 
fertion  has  been  fo  amply  proven, 
and  fo  univerfally  granted,  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  adducing 
new  arguments  in  fupport  of  it. — Yet, 
Sir,  though  I  admit  this  divine  im- 
preflion  to  be  exqiiifitely  agreeable, 
1  could,  for  my  part,  almoft  wifli, 
that  my  mind  w’ere  wrapt  up  in  a 
liftlefs  apathy,  callous  as  that  of  the 
cynic  philofopher,  and  incapable  to 
relilh  what  I  extol.  This  will  not 
feem  extraordinary,  if  the  following 
narration'  is  attended  to. 

I  am,  Sir,  a  young  man,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  have  had  my 
mind  expanded  by  a  pretty  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  but  deftitut^  of  that  which  (in 
the  opinion  of  the  world)  makes  life 
agreeable, — a  fortune.  Unhappily  for 
me.  Sir,  the  charms  (but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  virtues)  of  Almira'have 
gained  the  afcendency  over  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  reafon*  and  didates  of  pru¬ 
dence.  To  be  more  explicit : — Not- 
withftanding  every  effort  to  fupprefs 
the  intruding  paflion,  the  irrefiftible 
impulfe  of  a  moft  tender  affedion  for 
this  amiable  lady  has  overwhelmed 
my  foul.  I  fhall  not,  in  a  pompous, 
profaic  defeription,  exhibit  an  ideal 
pidure  of  the  charms  to  which  I  have 
fallen  a  reludanc  vidim.  To  call 
Almira  an  angel,  a  goddefs,'  or  an 
incomparable  beauty,  would  betray 
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the  fanciful  effufions  of  a  diftra<fled 
brain;  and  to  fay  (he  had  not  a  great 
fliare  of  perfonal  accomplilhments, 
would  be  doing  her  the  higheft  in- 
[juftice.  But,  believe  me,  Sir,  did  I 
not  think  that  thefe  (great  as  they 
are)  were  far  inferior  to  the  heavenly 
endowments  of  her  foul,  I  (hould  yet 
have  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  a  difen- 
gaged  heart : 

Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  way 
'  roll ;  ithe  foui:^ 

Charms  Jirike  the  fight  y  hut  merit  ^vins 
Nor  is  ray  paflion  of  that  impetu¬ 
ous,  romantic  nature,  which  is  in- 
ftantaneoufly  excited,  and  terminated 
with  fimilar  precipitation : 

That  love  alone  *which  virtue* s  law 
controuly 

Deferves  reception  in  the  human  foul** 
And  that  love  I  can  boaft  to  be  mine. 
—But,  alas  I  Almira  moves  in  a 
fphere  (abftradHng  from  her  fuperior 
merit)  too  exalted  forfuch  an  humble 
admirer  ever  to  entertain  the  afpiring 
thought  of  receiving  her  approbation. 
And,  indeed,  were  I  confcious  that 
her  difintereftedly  generous  foul  would 
be  propitious  to  my  arrogant  wiihes, 
there  are  two  infur  mountable  obfta- 
cles  that  oppofe  it, — the  interpofition 
of  friends,  and  my  own  delicacy. — 
Since,  then,  this  unhappy  palTion  can 
never  attain  its  objedl,  my  only  con- 
folation  is,  that  duration  and  abfence 
may  efface  its  influence.  With  this 
flattering,  though,  perhaps,  delufive 
folace,  I  (hall  drop  this  narration,  left; 
my  prolixity  offend  you,  as  much  as 
my  impertinence  may  Almira  : 

“  Nullis  amor  eji  iitedicahilh  herhis** 
Mortified  and  dejedfed  with  the 
tormenting  fituation  now  defcribed, 
I  am  naturally  led  to  make  fome  re¬ 
flexions  on  the  two  following  topics, 
viz.  The  precedence  ftiown  to  wealth, 
in  preference  to  merit, — and  the  bar¬ 
barous  tyranny  exercifed  by  parents 
(in  certain  cafes)  over  their  children. 

Permit  me  to  obfcrvc,  that  I  make 
animadverfiqns  on  thefe  fubjeXs,  nei¬ 
ther  to  indulge  fplcen,  nor  from  a 


fuppofition  that  any  part  of  the  rea- 
foning  is  applicable  to  myfelf. — I 
fincerely  difavow  thefe  to  be  my 
niotives.  Nor  would  I  have  it  ima¬ 
gined,  that  the  paflion  now  predomi¬ 
nant  in  ipy  bread  has  infpired  me 
with  this  itch  for  fwriting, — I  have 
already  had  the  fatisfaXion  to  fee 
fome  of  my  compofitions  in  your 
Magazine ; — feribitaus  indoBi  doHique  ; 
I  think  this  falvo  requilite  to  exempt 
me  from  the  reproach  of  au  imperti¬ 
nent  lover. 

I  am  fo  far,  Sir,  from  declaiming 
againft  the  purfuit  of  wealth  as  crimi¬ 
nal,  or  the  poffellion  of  it  as  nugatory, 
that  I  highly  applaud  an  ambition 
of  attaining  it,  when  bounded  by 
moderation,  and  the  attainment  of 
it,  when  ufed  with  diferetion.— The 
one  has  been  of  infinite  advantage  to 
fociety, — the  other  to  individuals. 
But  when  the  firft  degenerates  into 
infatiable  avarice,  and  the  other  is 
attended  with  infolence,  or  unac¬ 
companied  with  beneficence,  the  de¬ 
fire  of  poffefTion  is  then  infamous, 
and  the  pofleffion  truly  contemj)cible. 
This,  I  am  afraid,  is  too  much  the 
complexion  of  the  prefent  age.  With 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  I  am 
forry  to  obfcrvc  it,  this  maxim  is 
prevalent — 

“  Virtus^  fama^  decus^  divina^  huma* 
naque  pulchris^ 

Divitiis  parent** - 

If  a  man  be  poffefled  of  an  affluent 
fortune,  if  not  a  confummate  villain, 
his  qualifications,  however  defpicable, 
and  virtues,  however  few,  will  be 
efteemed  fufticiently  brilliant.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  a  man  have  all  the 
merit  that  can  adorn  mankind,  and 
be  indigent,  he  is  looked  upon  as  an 
inferior  being,  treated  with  contempt, 
or  at  leaft  with  indifference. 

Want  is  the  fcorn  of  ev*ry  ^wealthy  foct^ 

And  *wit  in  rags  is  turn* d  to  ridiculed* 
Sordid  fouls  !  and  do  they  imagine 
that  unallayed,  terreftrial  blifs  is  only 
attainable  by  immenfe  poffeflions  ? — 
Fallacious  deception  1 
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0/  [acred  hunger  of  pernicious 
“  IVhai  bonds'  of  faith  can  impious  lucre 
hoUr^ 

When  an  advantageous  propofal  is 
offered,  the  timid  virgin  in  vain  ex. 
poftulates  with  her  inexorable  rela¬ 
tions  ;  ,her  remonftrances  are  treated 
as  the  dictates  of  an  inexperienced 
mind;  (he falls  a  victim  to  their  mer. 
cenary  fuggeftions ;  and  does  (he  then, 
when  the  Hymeneal  knot  is  tied,  en- 


uhi  dhellat  Jontnos  minus  invidd 
cur  a 

Certainly  not  ;  cankering  care,  and 
turbulent  folicitude,  are  univerfally 
allowed  to  be  the  concomitants  of  en- 
creafing  wealth.  Tranquillity  of  mind 
muft  flow,  from  a  very  different  fource ; 
a  pleafing  reflection  to  the  indigent ! 

True  happinefs  in  no  place  is  confis^dy 

But  Jim  is  found  in  a  contented  mindd^ 
And  it  is  furely  a  more  rational  me¬ 
thod  of  attaining  happinefs,  to  adapt 
our  minds  to  our  eftate,  than  by 
railing  our  eftate  to  our  ambition. 
The  fewer,  fays  Socrates,  are  our 
wants,  the  more  we  refemble  the 
gods.  Be  not,  therefore,  O  ye  opu¬ 
lent  and  avaricious  !  fo  ardently  feli¬ 
citous  to  accumulate  fuch  tranfient, 
fluctuating  acquifitions;— deceive  not 
yourfclvcs  by  imagining  that  your 
hoarded  treafures  entitle  you  to  ah 
infolent  fuperiority  over  your  indigent 
brethren.  Believe  me,  the  honeft 
mind,  embellilhed  with  virtue  and 
cultivated  with  learning,  will  always 
have  the  pre-eminence  while  virtue 
and  candour  inhabit  the  globe.  And 
every  fyftem  of  divinity,  now  extant, 
Unanimoufly  concurs,  that  all  your 
riches  wdll  not  procure  you  a  fuperior 
rank  in  the  celeftial  regions. 

Though,  Mr  Printer,  I  might  ad¬ 
duce  a  multiplicity  of  obfervations  on 
this  hackney'd  fubje^fl:,  I  am  afraid 
my  arguments  might  feem  infipid  to 
you,  and  unworthy  the  attention  of 
the  public.  Suffice,  therefore,  thofe 
already  fuggefted. 

Give  me  leave  now  to  deliver  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  conduct  of  parents, 
&c,  in  compelling  their  daughters  to 
give  their  hand,  repugnant  to  their 
inclinations. — 

Adifcreet  parent,  prudent  relations, 
and  oflicious  friends,  from  a  capri¬ 
cious  or  miftak'en  zeal,  imagine  that 
an  affluent  fortune  will  amply  com- 
penfate  for  every  other  deficiency ; 
and  that  an  ihfuperablc  averfion  may 
foon  be  overcome  by  this  grand  fpeci* 


ymeneal  knot  is  tied,  en¬ 
joy  all  that  conjugal  felicity  which 
opulence  is  thought  to  afford  ? — I  ap¬ 
peal  to  many  a  matronized  lady  if 
her  expedtations  of  felicity  from  this 
fource  have  not  been  egregioufly  fruf- 
trated !  Have  they  not  found,  to  their 
fad  experience,  that,  though  at  the 
head  of  a  fplendid  fortune,  they  have 
been  far,  very  far  from  being  com¬ 
pletely  happy  \  Perhaps  it  may  be  re¬ 
torted  that  more  wretchednefs  is  con- 
fequent  to  (what  is  vulgarly  called) 
love  marriages,  than  to  thofe  which 
are  the  refiilt  of  deliberate  refledlion 
and  prudent  confultation. — I  readily 

frant  it.  But  let  it  be  obferved  that 
am  no  advocate  for  elopements  and 
palpably  indifereet  connexions.  The 
man  involved  in  indigence,  and  em- 
barraffed  with  poverty,  that  would 
feduce  an  unthinking,  artlefs  girl  to 
participate  in  his  mifery,  is  certainly 
the  moft  inhuman  being  in  the  crea¬ 
tion,  and  ought  to  be  extruded  all 
fociety :  but  I  will  aver  that  two 
perfons  who  have  fingled  out  each 
other  from  the  wh^le  fpecies,  enter¬ 
taining  a  fincere  friendihip,  a  mutual 
love,  and  reciprocal  affeXion,  (hould 
not,  from  the  confideration  of  a  dif- 
parity  in  fortune,  be  baulked  by  the 
interpofition  of  friends.  I  would  by  no 
means  infinu'ate  that  children  (hould 
have  an  unlimited  power  to  difpofe  of 
themfelves.  No.  But  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  a  parentis  prerogative 
(hould  in  this  cafe  only  extend  to  a 
negative  vote. 

I  (hall  conclude  my  obfervations 
with  two  anecdotes,  an  ancient  and 
a  modera.~Themiftoclcs  the  great 


part  of  this  jumble  of  thoughts  art 
entitled  to  a  place  in  your  Magazine* 
pray  infert  them ;  if  not,  your  corre* 
fpondent  fhall  not  be  greatly  mortified 

if 

“  Deferatur  in  vicum  yendentem.  dh us ^ 
et  adores^ 

Et  piper^  et  quidquid  chartis  amicitur 
inept  is/^ 

1  am,  Sir,. yours,  &c.  ’ . 
Cajlle-Granti  Dec,  zG. .  .Juven^is. 

D  esckiption  of  tks  Land  c/'Promise. 
— Addrejfed  to  all  Danglers  on  Great 


Athenian  General,  upon  being  afked 
^^hcther  he  would  niarry  his  daugh- 
of  merit,  chough  indi- 


iter  to  a  man 
rjgent,  or  to  an  opulent  man  of  merit  ? 
^Ttplied,  that  he  would  greatly  pre- 
Sfer.a  man  without  an  efiate,  to  an 

8  eftate  without  a  man.” 

9  There  juft  now’ lives  in  the  county 

9  of  A-r- — ,  Mr  - a  gentleman 

I  of  an  affluent  fortune,  but  lefs  confpi- 
3  cuous  for  this  than  for  his  many  vir- 
p  tues.  He  has  a  daughter,  foie  heirefs 
^  of  his  forturfc,  who  inherits  all  the 

virtues  of  her  father.  Some  years 

ago  Mr  D - paid  his  addrefles  to, 

Mifs  G - .  This  gentleman  is 

>1  allowed  to  have  nothing  to  recom- 
t  mend  him  but .  his  immenfe  riches 
(enough  you  may  fay).  His  prof¬ 
fers*  were  peremptorily  rejeded  by 
.  the  above  lady.  Upon  this  he  went 
.  to  her  father,  and  complained  of  his 
I  daughter’s  refufal,  was  furprifed  at 
\  her  condud,  and  conftrued  it  into  mere 
^  ftupidity.  The  minifter  of  the  pariih 
.happened  to  be  prefent,  and  was  ad- 
1  mitted  to  hear  the  converfation,  who 
declared  to  a  friend  of  mine  that  the 
%  old  gentleman  delivered  himlelf  to 
^  .  the  following  effed.  The  fuitor,  af- 
ter  exprefiing  a  furprize  that  a  man  of 
'  his  rank  Ihould  be  rejeded,  ftill  pro- 
fefled  a  great  regard  for  the  young 
lady,  and  urged  the  father  to  ufe  his 
paternal .  authority,  and  oblige  his 
.  daughter  to  give  her  hand.  Voii 
do  me  (fays  the  old  gentleman)  a 
V  very  great  injury  in  imagining  me  fo 
.mercenary  as  to  wifh  my  child  to  fa- 
(.  crifice  heVfelf  to  your  paultry  acres, 

•  or  fo  tyrannic  as  to  compel  her  to  a 
'ftepon  which  all  her  future  happi- 
*  nefs  in  lil’e  fo  much  depends.  No, 
Sir,  it  affords  me  the  higheft  fatisfac- 
;  ,tion  that  my’ daughter  has  pcnetra- 
{  tion  enough  to  difcern  the  want  of 
'  merit,  and  virtue  to  rejed  the  faii'e 
^  allurements  of  riches.  Had  licr  incli- 

I  nation  led. her  to  make  choice  of  you, 
1  ihould  not  have  thwarted  her,  but 
ihould  have  been  very  forry  for  it.” 
If  you  think  the  whole,  Sir,  or  any 


T  was  on  the  firft  day  of  April 
laft,  going  upon  a  fool’s  venture* 


X  laft,  going  upon  a  fool’ 

I  embarked  on  board  the  good  Ihip 
Eipeflationy  Captain  Court  ley  com¬ 
mander,  which  fet  fail  diredly  for 
the  Land  of  Pro?nife,  After  we  had 
paffed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  we 
(leered  towards  the  Fortunate  Ijlands^ 
and  with  a  fair  wind  foon  arrived  at 
the  end  of  our  voyage,  and  put.  into 
port. 

We  were  all  along  very  much  de¬ 
ceived  with  refped  to  the  diltance  ; 
for  when  we  thought  oiirfelves  clofe 
upon  the  coall,  we  found  by .  our 
foundings  that  we  were  yet  a  great 
way  off  land ;  and  the  utiaoft  ipeed 
we  could  make  fcarce  brought  us 
nearer. — Nothing  indeed  could  be 
more  enchanting  than  the  prolpefls 
we  ftill  had  before  our  eyes  of  this 
country  afar  off ;  the  mountains 
feemed  to  be  covered  with  gold,  the 
vales  to  giifien  with  precious  ftones, 
the  trees  to  be  laden  with  the  richelt 
fruit,  and  the  rivers  to  flow  with  milk 
and  honey.  The  breezes  which  blew 
towards  us  wafted  the  moft  re fre thing 
fweets ;  nor  could  we  perceive  the 
Icaft  cloud  in  the  ferene^  iky,  but  the 
fun  llione  continually  with  a  moft 
dazzling  luftre.  In  Ihort,  every 
every  thing  tempted  us  to  advance 
with  an  appearance  of  uninterrupted 
joy  and  happinefs. 

As  foon  as  we  had  landed,  I  found 
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faw  feveral  thrown  down,  and  thofe 
very*  perfons  advanced  wt^om  they 
had  before  ferved  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner. 

I  can  fay  very  little  as  to*  the  reli¬ 
gion  profeffed  in  the  Land  9/  Promiji 
— didimulation  and  hypocrify  being 
openly  pradtiled  among  them.  The 
fed  of  Indefendentf  is  entirely  xivt- 
known  to  them,  nor  have  they  any 
Freethinkers*  Indeed  there  is  fcarce 
any  one  has  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
but  (according  to  the  ftrid  fubordi-, 
nation  obferved  among  them)  the  in¬ 
ferior  borrows  his  fentimenls  from 
the  fuperior  This  is  very  remarkable 
in  two  Nou/es  as  they  are  called, 
where  almoA  every  one  fpeaks  as  he 
is  ordered.  '• 

As  to  their  manners,  they  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  polite  and  complaifant.  Vou 
are  fure  to  receive  a  fmile,  a  fqueeze 
of  the  hand,  a  nod,  or  a  bow,  from 
every  one  you  addrefs  yourfelf  to. 
They  are  always  mighty  glad  to  fee 
you,  are  your  very  humble  iervants, 
profefs  the  higheft  eheem  for  you,  are 
:  ready  to  do  you  any  fcrvice,  and  you 
may  command  them :  But  their  me¬ 
mory  is,  unhappily,  very  fhort,  and 
fometimes  they  forget  they  evar  knew 
their  mofl  intimate  acquaintance.*^ 
They  arc  particularly  fond  of  pro- 
crahination,  and  to-morrow  is  a  word 
continually  in  their  mouths,  but  they 
are  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  to-day. 
Their  hearts  and  their  tongues  are  at 
a  very  great  diftance,  and  you  mull 
generally  interpret  what  they  fay  by 
the  rule  of  contrary.. 

Through  the  middle  of  this  coun¬ 
try  runs  along  the  fmooth  river  of 
Jt^endancCf  whofc  tide  is  very  even 
and  gentle.  The  people  are  conftant- 
ly  rowing  down  the  ftream ;  but 
fometimes  it  happens,,  that  being 
quite  fpent,  and  unable  to  fleer  their 
barks  properly,  they  are  overwhelmed 
in  the  gulph  of  Defpondenc}\  or  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  the  quickfands  of  Def-* 
pair* 


the,  inhabitants  in  a  perpetual  hurry 
of  bulineis,  running  to  and  fro,  re- 
gardlefs  of  every  body  but  themfelves, 
and  wearing  the  face  of  care  and  im¬ 
portance.  There  was  a  prodigious 
crowd  ftill  puflitng  on  towards  the 
principal  city,  called  Favour^  the  en 
trance  to  which  vras  guarded  by  the 
ftrong  gate  of  Interejiy  and  no  body 
was  allowed  to  go  in  by  any  other 
W'ay.  We  faw  many  conftantly  prelT- 
ing'  forward  for  admittance,  and  as 
conftantly  repulfed ;  yet  fomc  of  them 
betook  themfelves  to  the  fortrefs  of 
Hope^  where  they  waited  for  a  more 
favourable  opportunity. 

There  are  innumerable  air  caftles 
fcattered  all  over  this  diftri<ft,  which 
the  people  arc  continually  amufing 
themfelves  in  building  up  and  pulling 
down :  But  the  greateft  of  all  is  the 
caftle  of  Vanity^  from  the  ramparts 
of  which  are  difplayed  enfigns  of 
blue,  red,  and  green  ribbons.  Some 
few  conduced  by  Pride,  bent  their 
fleps  thither ;  but  the  moft  part  had 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  Grand  Trea- 
fury,  the  aceefs  to  which  is  ftrongly 
barricaded  Sy  Authority*  Some  fmall 
portions  of  the  wealth  lodged  in  this 
jrepofitory  are  dealt  out  in  the  form  of 
bribes,  penfions,  and  fecret  fervices ; 
and  the  reft  is  divided  among  the 
chief  keepers. 

In  the  heart  of  this  country  there 
is  a  very  high  promontory,  called 
Ambition,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
^ated  the  grand  palace  of  Preferment* 
Numbers  were  feen  daily  labouring  to 
climb  up  to  it^  but  came  tumbling 
down  again,  and  were  daihed  upon 
the  rocks  of  Dif appointment*  Some, 
indeed,  who  took  the  high-ro'ud  of 
Dependency,  got  places  therein,  and 
ethers  flole  into  it  through  the  by¬ 
paths  of  Patrictifm*  Thofe  who  a- 
Ipired  to  the  lofty  pinnacle  of  Powr, 
endeavoured  to  turn  others  out,  and 
put  themfelves  into  their  room:  But 
this  is  a  tottering  fituation ;  for, 
during  my  Ihort  flay  among  them,  I 


the  Gardening  of  the  Moderns. 
From  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in 
England.’’  [Vol.  L.  P.  33i«] 

IT  is  more  extraordinary,  that  hav¬ 
ing  fo  long  ago  Humbled  on  the 

gardening,  we 


fign.  For  Sir  William,  it  is  juft  to 
oblcrve  th.at  his  ideas  centered  in  a 
fruit-garden.  He  had  the  honour  of 
giving  to  his  country  m.any  delicate 
fruits,  and  he  thought  of  little  clle 
than  dilpofing  them  to  the  bell  ad- 
Here  is  the  paflage  I  pro¬ 
long,  but  I 
pology  to  the 


vantage, 

pofed  to  quote ;  it  is 
need  not  make  an  a[ 
reader  for  entertaining  him  with  any 
other  words  inftead  of  my  own  : 

The  belt  figure  of  a  garden  is 
either  a  fquare  or  an  oblong,  and  ei- 
ther  upon  a  flat  or  a  defeent :  they 
have  all  their  beauties,  but  tfie  beft  I 
efteem  an  oblong  upon  a  defeent. 
The  beauty,  tfie  air,  the  view  makes 
amends  for  the  ex.pence,  which  is  very 
great  in  fini filing  and  fupporting  the 
terfas-walks,  in  levelling  the  parter¬ 
res,  and  in  the  ftone-ftairs  that  are 
neceffary  from  one  to  the  other. 

“  The  perfedleft  pidure  of  a  gar¬ 
den  I  ever  faw,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  was  that  of  Moor-park  in 
Hertfordlhire,  when  I  knew  it  about 
thirty  years  ago.  Jt  was  made  by  the 
Countefs  of  Bedford,  efteemed  among 
the  greateft  wits  of  her  time,  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  Dr  Donne  ;'jind  with  very 
great  care,  excellent  contrivance,  and 
much  coft ;  but  greater  fums  may  be 
thrown  away  without  effedl  or  honour, 
if  there  want  fenfe  in  proportion  to 
money,  or  ^  if  Nature  be  not  follow¬ 
ed.” — (We  ftiall  fee  how  “  natural” 
that  admired  garden  was.) 

Becaufe  I  take  the  garden  I 
.  •  «  «  •  1  •  « 


principle  ot  moaern  gardening,  we 
fliould  have  perfifted  in  retaining  its 
reverfe,  fymmetrical  and  unnatural 
gardens.  That  parks  were  rare  in 
’other  countries,  Hentzner,  who  tra¬ 
velled  over  great  part  of  Europe, 
leads  us  tofuppofe,  by  obferving  that 
they  were  common  in  England.  In 
France  they  retain  the  name,  but  no¬ 
thing  is  more  different  both  in  com- 
pafs  and  difpofition.  Their  parks  are 
ufually  fquare  or  oblong  inclofures, 
regularly  planted  with  walks  of  chef- 
puts  or  limes,  and  generally  every 
large  town  has  one  for  its  recreation. 
They  are  exa<5lly  like  Burton’s  court 
at  Ghelfea-cojlege,  and  rarely  larger. 

Now  let  us .  turn  to  an  admired 
'writer,  pofterior  to  Milton,  and  fee 
how  cold,  how  infipid,  how  taftelefs 
is  his  account  of  g^  hat  he  pronounced 
a  perfed  garden.  I  fpeak  not  of  his 
ilile,  which  it  was  not  neceffary  for 
him  to  animate  with  the  colouring 
and  glow  of  poetry,  Jt  is  his  want 
of  idea^,  of  imagination,  of  tafte,  that 
'I  cenfure,  when  he  di<3ated  on  a  fub- 
je<ft  that  is  capable  of  all  the  graces 
that  a  knowledge  of  beautiful  Nature 
can  beftow.  oir  William  Temple 
was  an  excellent  man  ;  Milton,  a  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  firft  order. 

We  /Cannot  wonder  that  Sir  Wil-  . 
Ham  declares  in  favour  of  parterres, 
fountains,  and  ftatue^,  as  neceffary  ^ 
to  break  the  famenefs  of  large  grafs- 
plots,  which  he  thinks  have  an  ill  ef-  I 
fedl  upon  the  eye,  when  he  acl^now--. 
ledges  that  he  dilcovers  fancy  in  the 
gardens  of  AJcinous.  Milton  ftudied 
the  antients  with  equal  enthutiafm, 
hut  no  bigotry,  and  had  judgment  to 
^iftinguifh  between  the  want  of  inven¬ 
tion  and  the  beauties  of  poetry.  Com¬ 
pare  his  Paradife  with  Homer’s  gar- 


;n,  both  aferibed  to  a  ceJeftial  de 
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lies  even  with  it,  and  which  may  lie, 
as  I  ren: ember,  about  three  hundred 
paces  long,  and  broad  in  proportion  ; 
the  border  fet  .with  ftandard  laurels 
and  at  large  di (lances,  which  have 
the  beauty  of  orange-trees  out  of 
flotwer  and  fruit.  From  this  walk  are 
three  defeents  by  many  (lone  fteps,  in 
the  middle  and  at  each  end,  into  a 
very  large  parterre.  This  is  divided 
into  ■  quarters  by  gravel-walks,  and 
adorned  witji  two  tounuins  and  eight 
ftatucs  in  the  feveral  quarters.  At 
the  end  of  the  terras-walk  are  two 
fummcr  houfes,  and  the  fides  of  the 
parterre  are  ranged  with  two  large 
cloifters  open  to  the  garden,  upon 
arches  of  (lone,  ending  with  two 
other  fummer- houfes  even  with  the  . 
cloifters,  which  are  paved  with  ftone, 
and  deligned  for  walks  of  (hade, 
there  being  none  other  in  the  whole 
parterre.  Over  thefe  tw^o  cloifters 
are  two  terralTes  covered  with  lead 
and  fenced  with  balufters  ;  and  the 
paflage  into  thefe  airy  walks  is  out  of 
the  two  fummer-houfes  at  the  end  of 
the  firft:  terras-w^alk.  The  cloifter 
facing  the  foutk  is  covered  with  vines, 
and  would  have  been  proper  for  an 
orange-heufe,  and  the  other  for  myr¬ 
tles  or  othe^  more  common  greens, 
and  had,  1  doubt  not,  been  caft  for 
that  purpofe,  if  this  piece' of  garden¬ 
ing  had  been  then  in  as  much  vogue 
as  it  is  now. 

‘‘  From  the  middle  of  this  par¬ 
terre  is  a  defeent  by  many  fteps  flying 
on  each  fide  ot  a  grotto  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  them,  covered  with  lead  and 
flat,  into  the  lower  garden,  w'hich  is 
all  fruit-trees,  ranged  about  the  feve¬ 
ral  quarters  of  a  wildernefs  which  is 
vjry  fhady  ;  the  walks  here  are  all 
green,  the  grotto  emhelliflied  with  fi¬ 
gures  of  fliell-rock  work,  fountains, 
and  waterworks.  If  the  hill  had  not 
ended  W’th  the  lower  garden,  and  the 
vnli  were  not  bounded  by  a  common 
way  that  goes  through  the  park,  they 
might  have  added  a  third  quarter  of 
all  greens  5  but  this  want  Is  f.ipplied 


by  a  garden  on  the  other  fide  the 
houfe,  which  is  all  of  that  fort,  very 
wild,  (hady,  and  adorned  with  rough 
rock  vvork  and  iountains. 

This  wos  Moor-park,  when  I 
was  acquainted  with  it,  and  the 
fweeteft  place,  I  think,  that  I  have 
feen  in  my  life,  either  before  or  fince, 
at  home  or  abroad.’’ — 

I  will  make  no  further  remarks  on, 
this  defeription.  Any  man  might 
defign  and  build  as  fweet  a  garden, 
who  had  been  born  in  and  never  ftir- 
red  out  of  Holbourn.  It  was  not  pe¬ 
culiar  t6  Sir  William  Temple  to  think 
i  in  that  manner.  How  many  French¬ 
men  are  there  who  have  fecu  our  gar¬ 
dens,  and  ftlll  prefer  natural  flights  of 
fteps,  and  fhady  cloifters  covered  with 
lead !  Le  Nautre^  the  architedf  of  the 
grove  and  grottoes  at  Verfailles, 
came  hither  on  a  miflion  to  improve 
our  taftc.  He  planted  St  James’S 
and  Greenwich  parks — no  great  mo¬ 
numents  of  his‘  invention. 

Profession  ^  ^  Player. 

A - M— ,  Efq; 

The  profefTion  of  a  player  has 
been  in  mod  ages  held  in  a 
lower  degree  of  eftimaiion  than  any 
other  occupation  in  life.  How  this 
fhould  have  obtained  in  a  point  which 
reafon  does  not  fugged,  is  fomewhat 
furprifmg,  though  it  may  not  be  mat¬ 
ter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  trace  the 
error  to  its  fource. 

The  players,  if  I  miftake  not,  made 
their,  firft  appearance  in  the  world 
after  the  fame  manner  in  which  the 
me  ft  abandoned  and  wretched*  of  our 
days  make  their  exit,  that  is  to  fay,  in 
a  cart.  In  this  vehicle  they  ftrolled 
about  from  place  to  place,  under  the 
diredion  of  Thefpis,  who  was  thei^ 
manager ;  they  had  their  faces  be¬ 
daubed  with  lees  of  wdne,  W’^hich*,  no 
doubt,  contributed  not  a  little,  with 
other  contingent  circumftances,  to 
render  them  ridiculous.  And  indeed, 
in  this  fituation  of  the  dranria,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  were  looked  upon 


‘‘  Quis  noftrum  tam  animo  a^^rcfii  ac 
duro  tuit  ut  Rofcil  tnorte  nupcr  non 
commoveretur  ?  Qni  cum  efl'et  fenex 
mortuus,  tamen  excellcntcm  artem,  ac 
Tcnuftatem  viJcbatur  omnino  moii 
non  debuilFe.** 

A  complete  a<?>or  appears  fo  feldom 
in  the  world,  that  I  do  not  wonder 
whenever  a  real  Promerheus  *  with 
true  fire  ftarts  up  among  us,  at  the 
tribute  of  admiration  and  applaufe 
which  is  paid  to  him  by  the  general 
confent ;  and  fo  many  requifites  arc 
neceifary  to  form  one  who  can  thus 
extort  the  public  approbation,  that  I 
own  I  ihould  not  be  furprifed  if  tiiis 
art  arofe  much  higher  in  the  eyes  of 
the  judicious.  There  are  many  ex¬ 
ternal  accomplilhments,  which,  in 
other  profefiloiis,  may  be  difpenfed 
with  ;  but  the  fine  performer  rrmfi 


as  a  fet  of  low  fellows.  By  infenfible 
degrees  matters  were  improved  to 
greater  elegance,  though  the  old  op¬ 
probrium  ftill  continued  to  adhere  to 
the  perfornners ;  and  perhaps,  their 
own  \cay  of  life,  their  own  morals, 
their  own  behaviour,  and  the  appea¬ 
rance  they  every  where  made,  defer - 
ved  that  the  firft  imprelfion  Ihould 
not  be  effaced, 

Mr  Pope,  talking  of  Shakefpeare’s 
times,  jobferves,  that  “  as  the  belt 
play  houfcs  were  then  inns  and  ta¬ 
verns  (the  (!>lobe,  the  Hope,  the  For¬ 
tune,  &c.),  fo  the  top  of  the  profefiion 
were  then  mere  players,  not  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  ftage  ;  they  were  led  into 
the  buttery  by  the  fteward,  not  placed 
at  the  lord’s  table,  or  lady’s  toilet, 
and  confequently  were  intirely  depri¬ 
ved  of  thofe  advantages  they  now 
enjoy  in  the  familiar  converfation  of 
our  nobility,  and  an  intimacy  with 
people  of  the  firft  condition.” 

Certain  it  is,  the  fentiments  of  man¬ 
kind  have  been  very  much  changed 
in  this  refpeift  of  late  years  ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  in  all  ages,,  and  among  all  men 
of  fenfe,  the  prejudice  never  had  much 
weight,  whenever  there  appeared  one  - 
abftraded  from\the  conimon  herd, 
w’ho,  befides  the  other  qualities  re- 
quifite  in  his  bufinefs,  was  poflefied  of 
a  good  underhand ing,  adorned  and 
embellilhed  with  modefty,  decency, 
and  good  manners.  Thus  we  find 
among  the  Romans,  \  Rofeius,  the 
player,  was  held  in  general  efteem  by 
all  men  of  tafte  and  refinement,  Ci 
cero  loved  him  living,  and  at  his  de- 
ceafe  paid  an  immortal  trihiue  to  his 
memoiy.  He  omitted  no  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  celebrating  his  name,  and  in  one 
of  his  mo  ft  admired  orations  fays, — 
Who  is  tiiere  among  us  of  fo  rude 
and  unfeeling  a  dilpofition,  as  fiot  to 
have  been  very  fenlibly  affeded  at  the 
death  of  Rofeius,  who,  though  he 
died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  excellent  art,  and  his 
every  elegance,  deferved  to  be  exempt 
from  that  debt  cf  human  nature. 


*  Tliis  rfihy  was  written  in  the  year 
1756  ;  and  every  reader  of  fcelin^x  who 
now  rC’^db  it,  uill,  if  he  evtr  f^w  the 
rveat  aiftor  here  alluded  to,  h.mnit  the 
(lay  .which  deprived  the  lirildb  iU^c  of 
hit  Prcrri£lhs;4D  cxliibilion;. 
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^  as  it  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  acquirement  of  the 
learned  languages,  jind  enable  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  them,  by 
the  afliftance  of  a  di<$lionary,  to  un- 
di’rftand  quotations  and  fentences 
that  are  frequently  made  ufe  of  in 
elaborate  works. 

To  attain  a  knowledge  of  charac¬ 
ters  only,  in  their  prefent  diverfificd 
ftate,  requires  as  much  time  as,  fhould 
<uch  a  change  take  place,  would 
make  a  confiderable  progrefc  in  the 
language  itfelf. 

Had  fuch  an  univerfality  been  c» 
ftablilhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  before  printing  had 
di/feminated  the  productions  of  each 
nation  in  their  various  inexprcflive 
characters,  it  would  have  been  highly 
beneficial  to  literature ;  as  we  Ihould 
have  had  the  priftine  fpirit  of  the 
languages  tranfmitted  to  us  in  as  cor¬ 
rect  and  foicible  a  manner,  as  we  re¬ 
ceive  the  modern  ones  by  oral  com¬ 
munication.  Yet,  late  as  is  the  pre¬ 
fent  time,  he  deferves  the  gratitude 
of  tl^e  literati,  who  attempts  to  ren¬ 
der  fo  effential  a  fervice  to  learning. 

I  was  lately  at  a  meeting  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  convened  to  be  witnefles  of 
the  power  of  a  fet  of  characters  iu- 
vciited  by  Mr  C.  a  gentleman  who  is 
too  far  in  the  decline  of  life  to  bring 
to  perfection  fo  difficult  an  undertak¬ 
ing.  His  characters,  which  he  fays 
arc  capable  of  expreffing  every  poffi- 
ble  articulate  found,  are  in  number, 
I  think,  ninety :  the  method  by  which 
he  demonfirates  the  utility  of  them,  is 
thus :  A  perfon  dictates  to  him  a 

fentence  in  any  language  he  is  mafter 
of ;  Mr  C.  writes  it  in  his  characters, 
and  after  he  has  taken  all  the  diffe¬ 
rent  languages,  he  reads  them  over 
to  the  perfons  who  dictated  (or  any 
other  who  underftands  the  language), 
fo  as  to  be  perfectly  underftood.’’  I 
confefs  I  Ihould  not  have  thought  it 
the  moft  arduous  undertaking  of  my 
life,  to  have  done  the  fame  w^ith  the 
Englifh  letters ;  fur  the  words  hap¬ 
pened  not  to  require  any  unufual  ch^- 


felf  to,  and  a  power  of  exciting  that  paf-  j  derata  of  feience, 
fion  in  others.  What,  and  how  great 
that  power  is,  the  following  paffage 
in  Hamlet  will  better  convey  to  the 
reader,  than  any  thing  I  have  to  of¬ 
fer  on  the  fubjcCf :  Is  it  not  mon- 

ftrous  that  this  player  here  hut  in  a 
fiction,  in  a  dream  of  paffioii,  force 
Ihould  fo  force  his  foul  to  his  own 
that  from  her  working  all 


conceit, 

his  vifage  warmed ;  tears  in  his  eyes, 
diftraCtion  in  his  afped,  a  broken 
voice,  and  a  function  fuiting  with 
forms  to  his  own  conceit.” 

Frona  this  account,  I  apprehend, 
it  muft  appear,  that  this  profeffion 
Ihould  be  reckoned  among  the  libe¬ 
ral  and  imitative  arts,  and  at  the  fame 
time  I  muft  obferve,  that  it  cannot 
be  thought  too  fllghtly  of,  in  thofe 
who  repeat  the  mere  words  in  a  va¬ 
cant  unfeeling  manner.  But  when 
every  look,  gefture,  and  adion  is  go¬ 
verned  by  the  foul ;  when  the  imagi¬ 
nation  is  wrapped,  and  the  audience 
catch  it  by  contagion  ;  when  the  ar- 
tift  imparts  new  motions  to  our  fpi- 
rits,  wrings  the  foul  with  fancied 
grief,  and  fills  us  with  imaginary  ter¬ 
rors,  then  we  perceive  a  genius  which 
cannot  be  too  m|uch  admired.  1  have 
often  lamented  that  the  poverty  of 
our  language  does  not  afford  a  term 
fufficiently  expreffivj?  to  diftinguiffi 
fuch  a  performer  from  the  reft  of  his 
fraternity.  As  I  always  ftudy  to  avoid 
confufion  in  my  ideas,  I  endeavoured 
to  feparate  them  in  my  own  mind  by 
words  which  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
beft  appropriated  to  them,  and  till  a 
better  diftindion  is  pointed  out,  f 
would  chufe  to  call  a  perfon  fuch  as  I 
have  deferibed  an  imitator  or  an  ac¬ 
tor  ;  and  he  who  pretends  to  the  art 
without  iny  knowledge  of  nature, 
Ihould  be  fet  down  a  mere  player. 

An  Univbxsal  Alphabet  propofed* 
To  the  Publisher, 

SIR, 

The  eftabliffiment  of  an  univer- 
fai  alphabet  is  among  the  defi- 
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fadler  to  exprefs  their  founds.  One 
fentcnce,  indeed,  didlated  by  the  rev. 
Dr  Williams,  in  the  WeHh  language, 
was  very  difficult,  and,  I  believe,  foi¬ 
led  Mr  C.  for  he  required  him  to  re¬ 
peat  it  a  number  of  times,  and  found 
the  found  fo  hard,  that  he  never 
could  properly  gain  it  fo  as  to  fay  it 
after  him  ;  much  lefs  give  it  on  pa¬ 
per,  where  a  ftrangcr  ihould,  if  he  had 
learnt  the  chara<5ler,  be  able  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  with  as  much  propriety  as 
his  own  vernacular  idiom. 

The  company  rather  abruptly  broke 
up,  fo  we  did  not  know  how  nearly 
his  characters  hid  given  this  lall  fen- 
lence,  for  he  did  not  offer  to  treat  it. 

The  perfon  who  attempts  to  cha¬ 
racterize  every  articulate  found,  ought 
to  have  his  auricular  organs  exceed¬ 
ing  quick,  that  they  may  catch  the 
found  before  the  air  has  diffufed  it ; 
the  ear  fliould  be  delicate,  in  order  to 
receive  it  with  exaCtnefs,  and  capable 
of  conveying  it  to  the  memory  with¬ 
out  diminution.  That  Mr  C.  has  pof- 
feffed  thefe  qualifications,  I  will  not 
difpute;  but  that  he  is  not,  at  this  time, 
or  at  lead  was  not  that  evening,  no 
gentleman  prefent  would  deny  ;  but 
the  trial  was  not  fufficient  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  thefe  characters  will, 
or  will  not,  ferve  the  purpofes  requi  > 
red  of  them.  They  are  foon,  I  hear, 
to  be  publiffied,  with  their  power  ex¬ 
emplified,  when  the  world  will  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  value  of  them. 

Should  they  not  have  the  defired 
effect,  but  only  poffefs  fome  few  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  prefent  ineffectual 
methods  we  have  of  expreffing  lounds, 
others  may  contribute  their  affiftance, 
and  perfe(d  them  in  time.  Z. 

7he  Hearmg  in  a  Church  improved  hy 
re77ioving  ike  Cujhion  fro7n  the  Pulpits 

To  the  Publisher,  ijc. 

SIR, 

I  WAS  laft  .year  at  the  church  in 
Fofter-lane,  London,  when  a 
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learned  DoCtor  preached  his  firft  fer- 
mon  there.  Though  the  building  is 
fmall,  the  l>oCtor*s  voice  was  fo  weak, 
or  my  hearing  fo  dull,  that  for  lome 
time  during  the  firft  part  of  his  dif- 
courfe,  I  could  not  diftinguilh  one 
fingle  fentence  of  it  complectly,  al¬ 
though  I  bended  forward  over  the 
fide  of  the  pew,  and  removed  lyiy 
wig  from  that  ear  which  I  laid  to  t|ie 
found  of  Ills  voice.  Eiu  the  DoCtor 
having  found  fome  inconvenience  in 
the  calh.on  on  which  he  relted  his 
book,  after  moving  and  attempting 
to  aojuft  it  feveral  times,  at  laft  he 
took  it  off  the  board  and  put  it  behind 
him,  when,  to  my  agreeable  furprife, 

I  heard  every  fubfequent  fentence 
and  word  of  his  difeourfe  diftinCt  and 
plain.  The  next  time  when  the  Doc¬ 
tor  preached,  whilft  the  culhion  lav 
before  him,  i  could  not  hear  his  dif¬ 
eourfe  better  than  I  had  done  the 
firft  time ;  but  he  took  the  culhion  off 
the  board  again,  and  I  then  heard 
him  diftinClly.  I  was  fo  pleafed  with 
the  difeovery,  that  in  an  anonvmous 
letter  I  communicated  the  fame  to 
the  Doctor,  in  hopes  that  he  would 
improve  it  to  his  own  advantage ;  but 
the  next  Sunday  when  he  preached 
there,  the  culhion  lay  undilturbed 
during  the  w’hole  fermon,  which  w;is 
nearly  the  fame  to  me  as  if  it  had 
been  fpoke  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Now,  as  cufhions  in  pulpits  ferve 
no  other  purpofe  than  that  of  orna¬ 
ment,  where  the  churclies  are  fpaci- 
ous  and  the  congregations  numerous, 
would  they  not  be  better  omitted,  and 
the  defk  made  larger  and  hollow,  of: 
fome  elaftlc  wood  ?  And  if  there 
were  fome  flight  bar  fixed  acrofs  the 
defk,  and  made  faft  to  the  edges  ct 
it,  for  the  preacher  to  reft  his  book 
on  without  touching  the  furface  ot 
the  board,  I  apprehend  the  found  of 
his  voice  would  verberatc  louder  than 
when  any  thing  preffed  upon  the 
plane  of  the  board,  which  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  check  its  vibrations. 

Planus. 
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Nai^jral  History  Ant-Bear. 

By  Dr  GolJfmiih,  and  other  natural 
Hijiorians, 

There  are  many  animals  that 
live  upon  ants  in  Africa  anc 
America:  The  pangolin,  or  fcaly  li 
aard  of  Guinea,  may  be  confidcred, 
among  this  number ;  but  there  are  a 
greater  variety  in  America,  which 
make  thofe  minute  infedts  their  only 
'fuhfillence.  Though  they  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  figures  and  fizes,  yet  in  general 
they  go  under  one  common  name  of 
the  ant-bear;  the  peculiar  length  and 
flcndernefs  of  their  fnout,  their  fingu 
lar  appetites,  and  their  manner  of 
taking  their  prey,  ftriking  us  too 
ftrongly  to  attend  to  the  minute  dif¬ 
ferences  of  their  fize  or  form. 

They  have  been  clalfed  by  Mr  Buf 
fon  in  the  larger  tamandua,  the  final- 
ler  tamanduai  and  the  ant  eater,  'i  he 
longeft  of  this  kind  is  fix  feet  long, 
from  the  tip  of  the  fnout  to  the  infer- 
^  tion  of  the  tail;  their  legs  are  fliort, 
and  armed  with  four  ftrong  claw^s ; 
their  tail  is  long  and  tulFy,  and  the 
animal  often  throws  it  on  its  back 
like  the  fquirrel.  M'he  fecond  of  this 
kind  is  not  above  i8  inches  long,  the 
tail  is  w'ithout  hair,  and  it  fweep'?  the 
ground  as  the  animal  moves.  The 
'  ant-eater,  which  is  the  third  variety, 
is  ftill  fmaller  than  either  of  the  for 
mcr,  as  it  is  not  above  feven  inches 
from*  the  tip  of  the  fnout  to  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  tail.  The  largeft  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  long  hair,  of  a  dark  brown, 
W’ith  w^hite  ftrips  on  the  Ihouldcrs, 
This  differs  from  the  ant-eater, 
\vhich  only  feeds  on  emmets  and 
other  infedts  ;  whereas  this  will  eat 
fiefti,  w’hen  cut  in  fmall  pieces,  to  the 
amount  of  four  or  five  pounds  The 
lecond  fort  is  alfo  of  a  brown  dufky 
colour;  but  the  laft,  the  ant-eater,  is 
of  A  beautiful  reddifh,  mixed  with 
yellow^  Though  they  differ  in  figure, 
they  all  refemble  each  other  in  one 
peculiarity,  which  is  the  extreme  flen- 
’dij  ncfs  of  their  fnout,  and  the  ama¬ 
zing  length  of  their  tongue. 


The  fnout  Is  produced  in  fo  difpro- 
portionate  a  manner,  that  the  length 
of  it  makes  near  the  fourth  part  of 
he  whole  figure.  A  horfe  has  one 
of  the  longeft  heads  of  any  animal  wc 
know,  and  yet  the  ant-bear  has  one 
above  twice  as  long,  in  proportion  to 
’ts  body.  The  fnout  of  this  animal 
is  a  moft  round  and  cylindrical ;  it  is 
extremely  flender,  and  is  fcarce  thick¬ 
er  near  the  eyes  than  at  its  extremity. 
The  mouth  is  very  fmall;  the  noftrils 
are  very  clofe  to  each  other;  the  eyes 
are  little,  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  nofe ;  the  neck  is  Ihort;  the 
tongue  is  extremely  long,  flender,  and 
flatted  on  both  fides this  it  keeps  ge¬ 
nerally  doubled  up  in  the  mouth,  and 
is  the  only  inftrument  by  w'hich  it 
finds  fubfiftcnce  ;  for  the  whole  of  this 
tribe  are  entirely  without  teeth,  and 
find  lafety  only  in  the  reniotenefs  and 
fecurity  of  their  retreat. 

If  we  examine  through  the  various 
regions  of  the  earth,  we  fhall  find  that 
all  themoft  aftive,  fprightly,  and  ufe- 
ful  quadrupeds  have  been  gathered 
round  man,  and  either  ferved  his 
plealures,  or  ftill  maintained  their  in¬ 
dependence  by  their  vigilance,  their 
cunning,  or  their  induftry.  It  is  in 
the  remote  folitudes  that  w^c  are  to 
look  for  the  hclplefs*  the  deformed, 
and  the  monftrous  works  of  ^ature. 
Thefe  WTCtched  animals  being  inca¬ 
pable  ot  defending  thenifelves,  either 
by  their  aerility,  or  their  natural  arms, 
fall  a  prey  to  every  creature  that  at- 
racks  them;  they" therefore  retire ^for 
lafety  into  the  darkeft  forefts,  or  the 
the  moft  defert  mountains,  where 
none  of  the  bolder  or  fw'ifter  animals 
chufe  to  refide. 

It  may  'well  be  fuppofed  that  an 
animal  fo  helpiefs  as  the  ant  bear  is, 
with  legs  too  ftiort  to  fit  it  for  flight, 
and  unprovided  with  teeth  to  give  it 
a  power  ot  refiftancc,  is  neither  nu¬ 
merous  nor  olten  feen.  Its  retreats 
are  in  the  moft  barren  and  uncultiva¬ 
ted  parts  of  South-America.  It  is  a 
native  only  of  the  new  continent,  and 
intirely  unknown  to  the  old.  It  lives 


chiefly  in  the  woods,  and  hides  itfelf 
under  the  fallen'  leaves/  It  feldom 
ventures  from  its  retreat,  and  the  in- 
duflry  of  an  hour  fuppHes  it  with  fuf- 
ficient  food  for  fcveral  days  together. 
Its  manner  of  procuring  its  prey  is 
one  of  the  moft  Angular  in  all  natural 
hiftory.  As  its  name  implies,  it  lives 
intirely  upon  ants  and  infeds.  Thefe, 
in  the  countries  where  it  is  bred,  are 
found  in  the  greateft  abundance,  and 
often  build  themfelves  hills  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  where  they  live  in  conrmiu- 
nity.  When  this  animal  approaches 
an  ant-hill,  it  creeps .  flowly  forward 
on  its  belly,  taking  every  precaution 
to  keep  itfelf  concealed,  till  it  comes 
within  a  proper  diftance  of  the  place 
where  it  intends  to  make  its  banquet; 
there  lying  clofely  along  at  its  length, 
it  thrufts  lorth  its  round  red  tongue, 
which  is  often  two  feet  long,  acrofs 
the  path  of  thefe  bufy  infects,  and 
there  lets  it  lie  motionlefs  for,  feveral 
minutes  together.  The  ants  of  that 
country,  fome  of  which  are  half  gn 
inch  long,  confidering  it  as  a  piece  of 
flefti  accidentally  thrown  before  them, 
come  forth  and  fwarm  upon  it  in  great 
numbers,  but  wherever  they  touch 
thev  Hick ;  for  this  inftrument  is  co- 
vered  with  a  flimy  fluid,  which,  like 
bird  lime,  entangles  every  creature 
that  lights  upon  it.  When  therefore 
the  ant-bear  has  found  a  fufficient 
number  for  one  morfel,  it  inftantly 
draws  in  its  tongue,  and  devours 
them  all  in  a  moment ;  after  which  it. 
ftill  continues  in  its  pofition,  prafli- 
fing  the  fame  arts  until  it^  hunger  is 
entirely  appeafed ;  it  then  retires  to 
its  hiding-place  once  more,  where  it 
continues  in  indolent  exillence,  till 
again  excited  by  the  calls  of  hunger. 

Such  is  the  luxurious  life  of  a  crea¬ 
ture  that  feems  of  all  others  the  moft 
helplefs  and  deformed.  It  finds  fafe- 
ty  in  its  hiding-places  from  its  ene¬ 
mies,  and  an  ample  fupply  in  fome 
neighbouring  ant  hill  for  all  its  ap¬ 
petites.  As  it  only  tries  to  avoid  its 
:purfuerS|  it  is  feldom  diCcovered  by 
VoL.  LI. 


them  ;  yet,  helplefs  as  this  animal  is, 
wh^n  driven  to  an  extremity,  though 
without  teeth,  it  will  fight  with  its 
claws  with  great  obftinacy.  With 
thefe  arms  alone  it  has  often  been 
found  to  oppofe  the  dog,  and  even 
the  jaguar.  It  throws  itfelf  upon  its 
back,  fattens  upon  its  enemy  with  all 
its  clav.s,  tticks  with  great  ftrength 
and  perfeverance,  and  even  after  kill¬ 
ing  its  linvader,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  dries  not  quit  its  hold,  but 
remains  fattened  upon  him  with  vjn- 
di(ttivc  defperation. 

Vindication  of  a  Member  of  the 
Panthbon. 
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S  I  P, 

IN  your  Magazine  of  Dec.  2itt, 
1780,  p.  340.  I  obferve  that  a 
correfpondent  of  your’s  has  made  re¬ 
marks  on  a  late  debate  in  the  Pan¬ 
theon  refpeding  Lord  George  Gor¬ 
don  ;  and  as  this  gentleman  has  fal¬ 
len  into  a  mittake,  1  hope  he  will  for¬ 
give  me  for  feu ing  him  right,  as  the 
conclufion  w’hich  he  draws  refleds  on 
the  Prefidcnt  for  that  evening. 

With  regard  to  the  gentleman  who 
had.allumed  an  appearance  which 
did  not  properly  belong  to  him,  I 
heartily  agree  with  your  correfpon¬ 
dent  ;  and  I  am  fure,  had  I  been  pre- 
fennat  the  Pantheon  the  firtt  night  of 
the  debate  on  the  fame  quettion,  the 
language  ufed  on  that  occafion  would 
have  made  this  gentleman  appear  in 
a  more  reprehenfible  point  of  view ; 
if  ridicule  of  religion,  abufe  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  charader,  reflexions 
againft  the  dead,  and  many  other  in¬ 
decencies  not  proper  to  be  mention¬ 
ed,  could  have  juftified  a  conclufion  to 
his  difadvantage. 

Although  in  this  particular  I  agree 
with  your  correfpondent.  In  the  other 
faX,  1  apprehend  that  he  labours  un¬ 
der  a  miftakc ;  I.  own  indeed,  that 
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the  Tniftake  is  natural  enough,  owing 
to  the  confufion  of  a  crouded  audi¬ 
ence,  which  happened  to  be  remark¬ 
ably  fo  on  the  evening  of  the  above 
debate.  Y our  correfpondeiit  obferves, 
that  a  gentlerfian  jn  the  heat  of  argu¬ 
ment  had  ufedthis  expreffion,  Kings 
like  Virgins  have  the  truth  feldom  told 
theiti«;'’  and  after  feme  remarks  as  to 
the  ideas  which  this  Ihould  convey, 
he  adds,  that,  if  he  heard  the 

Prefident  faid,  it  was  extremely  im- 
modeft,  and  that  he  did  not  expedl  it 
from  the  gentleman'^  (who  ufed  the 
expreffion).  This,  your  correfpondent 
adds,  raifed  a  fufpicion  with  him, 
that  the  Prefident,  with  whom  he  was 
not  acquainted,  was  a  perfon  of  najly 
ideas* 

I  beg  leave  now  to  inform  your 
correfpondent  how  this  matter  ftands : 
When  the  gentleman  who  was  fpeak- 
iiig  made  ufe  of  the  words  above  quo¬ 
ted,  a  part  of  the  audience,  politer 
than  the  rejl^  thought  proper  to  tefti- 
fy  their  difapprobation  by  a  hifs  ;  up- 
i  on  which  the  Prefident  rofe,  and  re- 
r  marked,  **  that  the  gentleman  had 
faid  nothing  immodefl:;  that  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  Ihowed  their  dif¬ 
approbation'  was  exceedingly  rude, 
and  that  he  did  not  expedl  it  from 
gentlemen*^  This  is  a  true  Hate  of 
the  matter,  which  I  heard  pr^rfedlly, 
haring  my  feat  very  near  the  chair 
where  the  Prefident  was  :  what  made 
the  audience  hifs  fuch  an  innocent 
expreffion,  I  know  not ;  probably  the 
truth  of  it,  and  the  confeioufnefs  of  the 
language  they  hold  to  virgins^  might  be 
difagreeable ;  but  granting  this  to  be 
the  cafe,  the  practice  of  hiding  is  not 
gentlemanny,  filencc  being  the  mod 
Ibvercign  contempt  where  approba¬ 
tion  is  expedled. 

Having  no  other  end  in  view  than 
refeuing  a  private  charadler  from  the 
imputation  of  an  immodejl  thinker^  I 
hope  your  correfpondenPs  candour 
•will  cxcufc  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  correft  his  er¬ 
ror,  and  that  you  will  infert  this  in 
your  Y. 


IT  is  evident  to  dcmonftracion  that 
the  difk  of  the  moon,  which  is 
turned  towards  us,  is  of  a  very  un¬ 
equal  furface ;  for  not  only  arc  the 
heights  of  its  mountains  capable  of 
being  meafured  by  the  lhadows  they 
call,  but  they  are  even  vifible  thro* 
the  meaned  telefcope ;  for  the  fpace 
which  forms  the  border  of  light  and 
ihade  (when  the  moon  is  partially  en¬ 
lightened)  is  interfperfed  with  bright; 
light  fpots,  which  can  be  nothing  but 
the  fummits  of  great  elevations. 

But  whether  thefe  mountains  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  whole  body  of  the 
moon,  or  are  confined  to  the  middle 
parts  of  her  di(k,  has  always  been  a 
quedion  with  me ;  becaufe  the  rim 
of  the  dtlk,  even  when  viewed  thro' 
the  bed  telefcopes,  will  always  ap¬ 
pear  a  fmooth  pcrfedl  edge,  without 
the  fmalled  unevennefs.  Adronomers 
endeavour  to  folve  this  doubt  (which 
has  been  urged  times  without  num¬ 
ber),  by  telling  us,  that  by  the  great 
convexity  of  the  moon  towards  the 
rim,  the  mountains  in  thefe  parts  will, 
to  our  eye,  appear  fo  huddled  toge¬ 
ther,  that,  by  one  hill  covering  the 
hollows  behind  it,  the  whole  will  at 
lad  appear  but  one  equal  furface  ; — 
this  indeed  is  the  mod  rational  way 
hitherto  difeovered  of  accounting  for 
it,  but  is  by  no  means  a  proof. 

.  The  mountains  In  the  moon  are 
not  placed  in  any  regular-  order,  nor 
are  their  heights  by  any  means  equals 
and  while  this  is  the  cafe  I  have  no 
conception  of  their  poffibly  producing 
this  effedl.  I  cannot  comprehend, 
fuppofing  the  fpace  about  the  verge 
of  the  moon’s  dilk  to  be  occupied  by 
ever  fo  great  a  number  of  irregular 
and  unequal  heights,  that  they  could 
cover  the  inequalities  of  one  another 
in  fuch  manner  as  to  form  a  perfedlly 
fmooth  rim,  without  leaving  any  un¬ 
evennefs  perceptible  by  the  bed  glafieS 
that  ever  were  invented.  I  fhould  there¬ 
fore  be  glad  if  any  of  your  learned  cor- 
refpondents  would  take  the  trouble 
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ef  inveftlgatlng  this  point  a  little  far 
ther.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your’s,  &c.  A.  A 


fon,  and  you  will  conceive  an  exadt 
idea  of  the  various  charms  and  amia« 
ble  qualities  of  a  young  EngJilh  lady. 
Moft  of  their  poets,  in  courfe,  do  not 
fail  to  compare  them  to  angels ;  nor 
is  this  compliment  romantic  or  ridi^ 
culous.  Their  own  Otway  fays, 
Angels  art  painted  fair  to  loik  like  them* 

Anecdote  of  the  prefent 
King* 


Character  ^English  Women. 

By  M.  D^Arnaud. 

WHETHER  it  be  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  climate,  or  to 
a  certain  difference  in  the  kind  of 
life,  Nature  appears  more  herfelf,  and 
feems  to  operate  with  greater  energy 
in  England  than  amoiigd  us.  Lefs 
affedled  than  any  other  country  by  the 
contagion  of  fociety,  if  any  people 
-•upon  earth  can  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
Grecian  fimplicity,  it  is  beyond  difpute 
the  Englifh.  But  I  fpeak  of  thole 
tvho  dwell  inVuraJ  fccnes,  and  not  of 
the  citizens  of  Lopdon.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  all  great  cities  have  a  flri- 
king  fimilarity.  Sunk  to  the  fame, 
degree  of  degeneracy,  their  vices  and 
their  follies  feem  to  flow  from  one 
common  fource.  But  there  is  fuch 
an  exquifite  beauty,  luch  unaflFedled 
modefty,  and,  if  I  m^y  fo  exprefs  my- 
felf,  fuch  a  **  virginity  of  manners,’’ 
in  an  Englifh  girl  educated  in  a  vil¬ 
lage,  that  Ihe  appears  a  kind  of  celef- 


NOTHING  can  more  endear  a 
monarch  to  his  fubjedls,  or  ren¬ 
der  him  more  illudrious  iq  the  efti- 
mation  of  the  thinking  and  the  good 
in  all  countries,  than  when  he  dilpeh- 
ces  his  bounties  wdlh  a  finglc  eye  to 
the  claims  of  humanity,  uninfluenced 
by  the  ignoble  views  of  party,  or  the 
interefted  felicitations  of  the  great 
and  affluent.  Of  this  his  Moil  Chrif- 
tian  Majefty  has  lately  given  an  in- 
ftance,  which,  while  it  befpeaks  the 
goodnefs  of  his  heart,  cannot  fail  to 
give  him  the  noblelt  right  to  the  ap¬ 
pellations  ol  the  great  and  the  nvelU 
belovedy  with  which  adulation  had  dig¬ 
nified  his  two  immediate  predecefTors. 
The  Prince  de  Montbarey  lately  pre- 
fented  a  lift  to  his  Majefty  of  the  younjJ 
gentlemen  who  were  candidates  foT 
the  vacant  places  in  the  Military 
School.  In  this  lift  were  a  great 
number  who  ^yere  very  ftrongly  re¬ 
commended  by  perfons  of  the  higheft 
rank.  Since  thefe,”  faid  the  King^ 
“  have  no  protje<ftors,  I  will  be  their 
friend  and  he  inftantly  gave  thp 
preference  to  them. 

Bon  Mot  of  J^Tino  George  IIL 

^r^HE  King  riding  out 


thfiir  parents  mingled  with  inexpref- 
fible  tendernefs — a  filial  pity  that  can¬ 
not  think  of  limits  to  obedience — 
and  the  cultivation  of  thofe  domeftic 
arts  that  tend  to  form  the  aceom- 
plifhed  wife  and  exemplary  mother. 
It  cannot  be  furprifing  tjien  that,  in 
a  collection  of  hiftories  calculated  to 
affeCt  every  heart  endued  yvdth  vir¬ 
tuous  fenfibility,  I  fhould  have  felec- 
ted  many  of  my  characters  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  reprefentation  is  not  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Every  one  that  has  vifi- 
ted  that  ifland  will  bear  teftimony  to 
the  truth  of  this  eulogy.  In  the 
northern  counties,  particularly,  we 
meet  with  thofe  wonders  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  beauty.  Read  attentively 
jthe  Clartffa  of  the  immortal  Richard- 


one  mor- 
1  ning  on  Richmond-hill,  being 
ftruck  with  the  fituation,  neatnefs, 
and  elegance  of  the  late  Blanchard’s 
houfe,  alked  whofe  it  was  ?  Being  told 
it  belonged  to  2i  card  maker y — **  Why, 
(fays  his  Majefty  with  fome  furprife) 
one  would  think  that  all  the  mat^s 
cards  had  turned  up  trumps  /*’ 


A«  Effypt’s  famous  viceroy  thro*  the  land, 
Charg’d  with  his  people’s  fate,  to  give  com* 
mand, 

His  gen  rai  route  did  take,  while  round  him  fly 
The  wonil ’ring crouds,  and,  “  Bow  the  kneel” 


ODE  for  the  NEW  TEAR,  Jan,  i.  i7«i.  ! 
By  W.  Whitehead,  Efq;  Poet  Laurent, 

Ask  round  the  world,  from  age  to  age. 

Not  where  alone  th’  hiftorlan’s  page 
Or  poet’s  fong  have  juft  attention  won, 

But  e’en  the  fccblefl  voice  of  Fame 
Has  learnt  to  lifp  Britannia’s  name,  (nown. 
Aik  of  her  inborn  worth,  and  deeds  of  high  re- 

What  pow’r  from  Tulitania  broke  ' 

'I'he  haughty  Spaniard’s  galling  yoke? 

Who  bade  the  Belgian  mounds  with  freedom 
rinj»  ? 

Who  fix’d  fo  oft,  with  ftre«^gth  fupreme, 
Unbalanc’d  Europe’s  nodding  beam, 

And  rais’d  the  Audritn  c^gle  s  drooping  wing  ? 
’Tvvas  Britain!  JBritain  heard  the  nations 
groan. 

As  jealous  of  their  freedom  as  her  own. 
•Where-e’er  her  valiant  troops  fl)e  led, 
Check’d  and  abafii  d,  and  taught  to  fear, 

*1  he  earth’s  proud  tyrants  flopp’d  ihcir  mad 
career ;  (fled. 

To  Britain  Gallia  bow’d, — from  Britain  Julius 

Why  then  whcn„rdiH>d  her  fair  Protcdli  efs’ 
brow 

The  dark  clouds  gather,  and  the  tempefts  blow, 
With  folded  arms,  at  cafe  reclin’d, 

Hoes  Euioj)c  fit  ?  or,  more  unkind. 

Why  fcaudulemly  aid  th*  infidious  plan  ? 

The  foes  of  Britain  arc  the  foes  of  man. 

AliS !  her  glory  foars  too  high, 

Her  radiant  Bar  of  liberty 
}Ias  bid  too  long  th’  adonilh’d  rations  gaze  ;  ^ 
That  glory  which  they  once  admir’d, 

That  glory  in  their  caiifc  acquir'd. 

That  glory  burns  too  bright,  they  cannot  bear 


)nd’ring crouds,  and,  “  Bow  the  kneel” 
do  cry : 

Or  as  fome  mighty  conqueror,  to  fhew 
His  fov’reign  pow’r,  thro*  all  his  realms  doth 
In  awful  (late,  to  older,  to  arrtft,  (go 

To  fettle  dates,  or  change,  as  feems  him  belt ; 
So  thou,  great  Pow’r!  all  Nature  doft  pervade, 
And  to  the  dread  appointments  thou  haft 
made. 

Whether  of  life  or  dea  h,  of  rife  or  fall. 

All  Nature  yields,  and  her  dependants  all. 

Now  do  the  vernal  heats  her  bofom  warm. 
Now  fummer  glories,  flrongly  glowing,  charm 5 
Anon  the  fwelling  bread  of  Autumn  heaves, 
rill  comes  ftern  Winter,  and  of  all  bereaves— 
Bereaves  of  all. — To  Summer’s  chearing  beam, 
Succeeds  dull  Winter’s  fditary  gleam. 

For  airs  ferene,  now  ftorms. aloud*  do  roar, 

And  Boreas  bur  ft  s  where  Zephyr  breath’d  be¬ 
fore. 

Capricious  monarch !  ever  changing  ftill,— 
Thy  affinns  ever  varying  as  thy  will. 

No  fixed  ftatc  within  thy  realms  is  known; 
What  flourifh’d  yefterday,  to-day’s  o’trthrown’. 
Now  Earth’s  abodes  do  peace  and  quiet  glad. 
Anon,  while  fcarce  enjoy’d,  behold  ihcoi  fled: 
Difticfs  and  war  fuccecd.  an  iion  race!  * 

With  blood  and  duft  bcfprinkling  o’er  her  face. 
Now  angry  nations  meet,  with  horrid  ftrife, 
Each  of  his  neighbour  keenly  fecks  the  life, 
Which  fcarce  obtain’d,  when  comes  a  ncighb- 
^  ’ring  foe, 

And  fends  him  headlong  to  th*  abodes  of  w’oe. 
All-conqu’iing  Time!  how  dreadful  is  thine 
i»e ! 

Of  boundlefs  viift’ry,  endlefs  thy  defire? 

Nature  muft  yield,  and  bow  at  thy  command, 
Art  alfo  muft  confefs  thy  dreadful  hand. 

Not  all  the  beauteous  forms  of  Nature's  birth. 
Nor  Art’s  ftupendous  works,  altho*  of  earth 
I’he  ftrength  and  ornament,  or  can  allure 
Thy  ftern  regard,  or  from  thy  force  fecure. 

To  all  that’s  fair-in  Nature  and  in  Art, 

Alike  thou  ftiow’fl  an  unrcleitting  heart: 

Bent  on  unboa  idcd  conqueft,  ih'*u  deftroy'ft 
'All  wherein  Man  or  gloried  or  rejoic’d. 

Days,  months,  and  years,  thy  lofty  ear  attend. 
An  A  fly  with  eager,  fpeed  at  thy  command  ; 
While  men  with  all  their  works  foellfii  or  wife, 
Alike  thou  fcorn’ft,  and  doft  their  pow’r 
defpif: : 

For,  hut  a  little,  and  the  boafted  tow’r. 

And  fplendid  monument,  which  have  fiiown 
the  pow’r 

Or  worth  of  ages,  at  t’ly  ftroke  ftiall  fall, — 
The  Farth  ftiail  moulder,  and  h-r  dwell  rs  all. 
Yet  know  then,  haughty  king!  altho’  on 
earth 

Great  arbiter  thou  a-t,  tho’  all  whofe  birth 
Oil  earth  depends  muft  yield  unto  thy  force,  i 
Nor  canjetard  thy  unremitting  couTci 


NOvV  once  again  Time’s  mighty  car  has 
run 

Its  annual  round,  and  once  again  begun, 
AlUpotent  monarch!  to  whofe*  awful  nod 
^li  Nature’s  fubje^,  next  to  Nature’s  God. 


Of  2  en’ral  dcvaftation,  yet  remains  (ta*ns  ! 
A  uate,  beyond  thy  pow'r,  vfhcre  nought  per- 
To  thcc»  as  Sovereign,  where,  all  g'od  outdone, 
AH  ills  of  Time  are  evermore  unknown. 

There,  days  and  years  their  fcanty  fkc  ne’er 
flio  w ; 

There,  ceafclefs  ftrcamsof  piircft  comr»rts  flow ; 
There,  life  from  death,  healtli  from  dcftru<ftioii 
fprings. 

And  Peace  eternal  fpreads  her  golden  wings. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  trumpet’s  folemn  found ! 
prom  pole  t>  pole  all  heav’n  and  earth  re> 
found  : 

With  voice  divine  the  hcav’uly  herald  cries. 

“  Arifc  to  judgment*  quick  and  dead,  arife!” 
Death' hears,  amaz’d, — on  fudejen  open  fly*  , 
The  Grave’s  « idc  gates, — the  pris’ncrs  mount 
on  high,’ — 

On  high  they  mount,  who  dwelt  in  dufl  before. 
Exchanging  derth  for  g*ory  evermore. 

Then  the  contraflcd  date  of  years  (hall  liy; 
Eternity  looks  full  in  cv’ry  eye ; 

While  Time,  indignant,  like  another  Saul, 
Dilgrac’d  and  vanquifli'd,  on  his  fword  doth 

fall.  ]  M‘ - N. 

Ediu.  Jan,  i.  17S1. 

l^KOLOGUE.  fpoken  by  Mr  Jackson,  in  the 
Theatre  at  Aberdeen,  on  Thurfday,  Dec.  z8. 
1780,  at  a  Play  dejired  by  the  JVlafcn  Lodges 
of  that  City, 

WHEN  the  Grand  Mafter,  and  great  Lord 
of  alL 

Call’d  up  from  ch’os  this  terreflrial  bill, 

He  gave  the  word,  and  fwift,  n’creldt-ft  Night, 
.Beam’d  the  firft  dawning  of  celcftial  light : 
Confufion  heard  his  voice,  and  murm  ring  fled. 
While  Order  rofc,  and  triumph’d  in  its  (lead  ; 
Difeoriant  atoms,  rang’d  from  pole  to  pole, 

•  Forgot  to  jar,  and  Peace  poflefs’d  the  whole  ; 
The  ficrceft  foes  in  miitnai  concord  ft  ove, 

And  all  at  once  was  harmony  and  love. — 

By  this  example  taught,  Free  Mafons  join, 
And  full  in  fight  purfue  the  hcav’nly  fign  ; 
With  Love’s  firm  bands  connefted,  hand  in 
hand. 

On  Friend  (hip’s  foiid  bafe  fecurc  we  (land. 
While  Confidence  and  Fruft,  by  turns  impreft. 


In  Nature’s  fail  eft  products  faults  arife, 


But  (hall  we  thence  all  harmony  (HTpi'e? 
Or  tliink  Creation’s  beai-tcoiis  Icheme  unt 
Bccaufc  fonic'  fpccks  appear  upon  the  fun 
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Hexajiietris  condrta, 


DUNCE^s  DEN. 

[The  very  fingular  elegance  of  ihc  following 
Verfes,  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  which  may.  perhaps  aflind  fomc 
gratification  to  our  Coricljjondeni’s  literary 
vanity.] 

On  NETV-r EAR'S  DAK 

LO  ’  now  at  !aft 

Th’  oi  l  year  i*;  paft. 

And,  lo!  another  is  begun; 

And  moving  ftill, 

Nor  ftop  it  will,  . 

Until  its  race  be  wholly  run. 

In  filent  riu.ht 
It  took  its  fl’ght, 

While  m.oitals  (fiimh’ring*  layY 
Ls  bus’ncfs  great, 

It  could  not  wa’t 
Th’  approach  of  ling’iing  day. 

And  rapidly 
It  Hill  doth  fiy; 

No  human  pow’r  can  it  one  minute  hold; 
For  time  mif  f:  ent 
We  may  lamer  f. 

But  we  cannot  redeem  it  for  gold. 

Let  mortal  men 
Confider  rhen. 

How  they  their  flitting  tfme  do  fpcnJ, 

And  work  wha*’s  heft. 

And  what  will  Lift, 

When  years  and  l  ime  itfelf  fliall  end. 
GlafgoWyJdn,  U  1781.  A-—-  C— u 


1  han  teffs  like  o  irs,  who  labour  ft  ll  to  prove 
Unblemilh’d  truth — firm  faith— and  mutual 
love  ? 

And  ye,  unconfeious  of  the  hcav’nly  ray, 
W^ho  fmile,  perhaps,  at' what  thefc  numbers 
lay,  (bear 

Confine  the  ra(h  reproach, — and,  warn'd,  for- 
To  frurn  our  laws,  becaufe  fomc  Biothcrs  err. 


The  Rabbins  allow  that  a  Jew  may 
marry  as  many  wives  as  he  can  main* 
tain.  Some  of  their  principal  fages 
had  a  competent  variety.  Davids  if 
we  take  his  concubines  into  the  lid, 
had  eighteen ;  Rehoboam  had  the 
fame  number ;  and  Solomon  feven 
hundred  !  Why  then,  fays  the  pam¬ 
pered  Ifraelite,  muft  I  be  confined  to 
Why  may  1  not  be  permitted  to 
follow  the  example  of  my  anceftors, 
and  enjoy  the  privileges  allowed  by 
the  Molaic  law  ? 

This  will  undoubtedly  be  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  Jew,  who  begins  to  grow 
tired  of  his  folitary  matron,  and  hap¬ 
pens  to  caft  his  eye  on  a  more  defire^ 
able  object. 

But  (without  pretending  to  deter¬ 
mine  'whether  this  anonymous  per- 
foi^mcr  is  a  Turk,  a  Jew,  or  a  chari¬ 
table  Chriftian,  who  .  wants  to  throw 
down  the  enclofures  of  matrimony, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rifing  age)  let 
us  attend  to  his  performance. 

His  profeffed  defign  is,  as  he  ex- 
prelTes  it,  **  to  trace  the  caufe  of 
female  ruin,  and  to  point  out  a  re¬ 
medy  againft  it.’’  This  undoubtedly 
is  a  laudable  intention ;  but  the 
remedy  he  preferibe^  is  a  nofirum^ 
which  perhaps  would  be  more  fatal 
than  the  difoyders  he  pretends  to 
cure. 

In  the  firft  chapter  he  treats  of  the 
nature  and  effence  of  marriage,  and 
endeavours  to  prove  that  ith  a  divine 
inftitiition ;  but  that,  in  the  fight  of 
God,  it  does  not  confift  in  any  out¬ 
ward  rite  or  ceremony,  but  in  a  mere 
perfonal  union  of  the  man  and  woman. 

**  When  the  great  and  all*  wife 
Creator  had  formed  man  upon  the 
earth,  male  and  female,  he  **  blefled 
them,  and  faid  unto  them,  be  fruitful 
and  multiply,  and  yeplenilh  the  earth.” 
Gen.  i.  28.  This  command  was  to  be 
fulfilled  in  a  ,way  of  God’s  own  ap¬ 
pointment;  that  is  to  fay,  by  the  union 
of  the  man  and  woman  in  perfonal 
knowledge  of  each  other.  This  is  the 
only  marriage  ordinance  which  w& 


Thelyphthora  * ;  or^  a  Treatife  on 
Female  Ruin^  in  its  Catifes^  Effe6is^, 
Confequences^  Preventiony  and  Reme¬ 
dy  ;  confidered  on  the  Bafts  of  Divine 
La^ :  With  many  other  incidental 
Matters;  particularly  including  an 
Examination  of  the  Principles  and 
Tendency  of  St  at*  26.  Geo,  II,  c.  33* 
commonly  called  the  Marriage  Ali* 
In  Tm)9  Vols,  ^vo,  I?/.  Dodfley, 
London. 


WE  ha^c  already  given  fome 
fhort  account  of  the  nature 
and  defign  of  this  curious  work 
[Vol.  L.  P.  97.]  It  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  examine  a  little  more  mi¬ 
nutely,  and  unfold  to  our  readers,  the 
novel  principles  that  form  the  bafis 
of  the  Treatife  which,  this  orthodox 
Divine  has  fubinitted  to  the  Public. 

In  this  work,  polygamy  is  Ihewn 
to  be,  “  in  fome  cafes,  highly  expe¬ 
dient  ;  in  others,  a  duty. ’’-^Heavens, 
v/hat  a  fcheme  !  Is  this  the  produc- 
\  tion  of  a  Proteflant  divide,  a  gofpel 
preacher,  a  pattern  of  orthodoxy  and 
ev-angelical  purity  in  a  Chriftian  coun¬ 
try  f  ?  Or  is  it  the  work  of  fome  Cha- 
tib  from  Conftantinople,  fome  Mufful- 
man  In  difguife,  attacking  our  matri¬ 
monial  fyftera,  by  a  mode  of  reafon- 
ing  which  the  logicians  call  argumen- 
turn  ad hominenif  an  appeal  to  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  cuftoms 
of  the  Eaft,  and  the  libidinous  excef- 
les  of  the  feraglio  ? 

Or  is  the  author  a  Jew,  who  is^fti- 
mulated  by  fecret  motives  of  concu- 
pifcence,  and  wilhes  to  obtain  a  tole¬ 
ration  for  himfelf  and  his  brethren, 
in  one  of  the  mioft  voluptuous  of  their 
carnal  ordinances? 


•  0DXt;c  foemina,  ct  (pQo§a,  corruptcia,  perdi 

t  Here  wc  follow  the  author’s  advice.— 
ivlotio  hare  tibi,  leOor  ChriiHane,  ufui  lint, 
jufnjvis  authorem  hngito.”  Vol.  ii.  P.  385. 


I 


find  revealed  in  the  facred  fcripturcs. 
Wherever  this  union  Ihould  come  to 
pafs,  though  two  dihindl  and  inde¬ 
pendent  perfons  bcibre,  they  now 
were  to  become  as  one.  They  lhall 
be  one  flelh/'  Gen.  ii.  24.  and  fo  in- 
dilTolubly  ^one,  as  to  be  inleparable. 
*♦  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let 
nQt  man  put  afundcr/’  Matth.  xix. 

Our  author  muft  have  a  mean  idea 
of  the  import  and  meaning  of  this  ex- 
preflion,  **  what  God  hath  joiriedy*  if 
he  conceives  that  it  implies  nothing 
more  than  the,conne£t:ionhe  mentions. 
If  two  perfons  previoufly  engage  to 
be  faithful  to  each  other  in  a  married 
ftate  ;  if  their  vow  is  accompanied 
with  fome  religious  rite  ;  if  they  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  fupreme  being,  as  the 
witnefs  of  their  contrail  and  the  fin- 
cerity  of  their  hearts,  it  may  be  faid, 
with  great  propriety,  ‘‘  God  hath 
joined  them  together.”  But  it  is  a 
burlefque  on  thefe  words  of  feripture, 
to  apply  them  wholly  and  folely  to  a 
fenfual  connexion,  which  in  many 
cafes  is  only  formed  by  a  licentious 
and  brutal  appetite. 

The  author  proceeds : 

<‘That  this  onenefs  arofe  from  this 
aft  of  union,  and  from  the  command 
confequent  upon  it,  that  they  lliouid 
be  one  fltlh,  is  evident  from  the  apo- 
file’s  reafoning,*  i  Cor.  vi.  15^  16. 

Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are 
the  members  of  Ghrift?  Shall  I  then 
take  the  members  of  Chrift,  and  make 
them  the  members  of  an  harlot  ?  God 
forbid !  What,  know  ye  not  that  he 
that  is  joined  to  an  harlot  is  one  bo¬ 
dy?  for  two,  faith  he,  fhall  be  one 
llefti.” 

“  This  queftion  of  the  apoftle’s — 

Know  ye  not  that  he  that  is  joined 
to  an  harlot  is  one  body  ?”  and  what 
follows,  being  taken  together,  has  a 
plain  reference  .to  what  Adam  faid, 
Gen.  ii.  23,  24.  This  is  now  bone 
of  my  bones,  and  flefh  of  my  flefh, 
&c.”  and  feems  very  fully  to  deter¬ 
mine,  not  on!v  the  flriflnefs  of  the 


marriage-union,  but  that  which  con- 
ftitutes  it  in  the  fight  of  God.  In  all 
which  there  is  not  the  leaft  hint,  or 
moll  dillant  allulion,  to  any  outward 
rite  or  ceremony  adminillered  by  any 
perfon  whatfoever  ;  but  the  whole  is 
made  to  reft  fimply  and  only  in  the 
peHbnal  union  of  the  man  and  wo¬ 
man.  It  is  this  alone  which,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  apoftle,  makes  them  one 
ficlh. 

‘‘  If  the  licentious  and  temporary 
union  with  an  harlot  makes  a  mua 
to  become  one  body  and  one  flelh 
with  her,  we  may  fiippole  that  the  fia 
of  fornication  received  no  finall  lhare 
of  its  malignity  from  the  abufc 
thereby  committed  of  the  ordinance 
of  marriage  as  eftabliihed  by  God  :■ 
as  entering  into  it  without  any  in¬ 
tention  of  abiding  by  it,  but  merely 
to  gratify  a  tranfient  luft,  .and  that 
with  a  woman  who  departs  from  one 
to  another,  as  gain  or  evil  dclire  may 
lead  her.  Neverthelefs,  the  apoftle, 
on  the  authority  of  Gen.  ii.  23.  24. 
fays,  that  “  he  that  is  joined  to  an 
harlot  is  one  body,  and  one  Helh  wick 
her,  by  being  engaged  in  that  ordi¬ 
nance,  of  which  tiiele  things  are  de¬ 
clared,  in  the  pafTage  referred  to,  to 
be  the  inevitable  confequences.” 

“  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  marriage,  as  inuiiutcd  uy 
God,  fimply  confills  (as  to  the  eft'ence 
of  it)  in  the  union  of  the  man  and 
woman  as  one  body  ;  for  which  plain 
and  evident  reafon,  no  outward  forms 
or  ceremonies  of  man’s  invention  can 
add  to  or  diminifli  from  the  efTedls  of 
this  union  in  the  fight  of  God.  Whac 
ends  thefe  things  may  ferve,  as  to 
civil  piirpofes,  I  fiiall  not  difpute : 
but  I  caniivOt  fiippofe  that  the  matri- 
moiiial-fervice  in  our  church,  or  any 
other,  can  make  the  parties  more  one 
flelh  in  the  fight  of  God,  fupimlnijr 
them  to  have  been  united,  than  the 
burial  fervice  can  make  the  corpfc 
over  which  it  1 
it  was  before. ’’ 

Thar  fom 


than  a  m 


cd  with  fome  facred  rites.  The  fomi 
pf  betrothing  muft  have  been  of  that 
nature.  In  a  civilized  country,  this 
the  fir  ft  who  confines 
the  bufinefs  of  marriage  to  one 

foreign  from 
Igious  as  the 
intercourfe  of  Phebe  and 

T  ray. 

It  is  faid,  Deut.  xxiu  28,  29. 

‘‘  That,  if  a  man  find  a  damfel  that 
is  a  virgin,  which  is  not  betrothed, 
and  lay  hold  on  her,  &c.  becaufe  he 
hath  HUMBLED  HEK,  he  viay  7iot  put 
her  anvay  all  his  days.^  This,  he  fays, 
is  clearly  explanatory  of  the  original 
inftitution,  “  they  (hall  be  one  flelh 
and  what  God  has  joined  together,  by 
pronouncing  them  one  fleln,  let  not 
man,  either  the  jxirties  themfelves,  or 
any  human  power  whatfoever,  put 
afunder.’*  P.  29. 

Our  author  attempts  to  prove,  that 
a  7?ian  in  this  paffage  means  a  man  in 
gensraly  either  fingle  or  married ;  but 
this  interpretation  is  extremely  falla¬ 
cious.  For  if  this  law  had  been  made 
in  England,  every  reader  of  conurten 
fe?tfe  would  have  known,  that  it  could 
have  had  no  reference  to  a  inarried 
man.  And  if  this  is  a  natural  and  ob¬ 
vious  exception,  the  argument,  which 
our  author  draws  from  it,  in  favour 
of  polygamy,  is  weak  and  inconclu- 
five;  nay,  the  law  itfelf,  in  the  fenfe 
he  underftands  it,  vanillies  into  no¬ 
thing. 

In  another  place  he  fays,  When 
the  woman  delivers  heb  perfon,  and 
confequently  herfelf,  into  the  pollef- 
fion  of  a  man,  Ihe  is,  if  not  betrothed 
to  another,  hy  that  aBy  infeparably 
united  to  him  ;  fo  indilTolubly  joined, 
that  file  cannot  leave  him,  nor  may  ho 
put  her  anvay  all  his  daysd^  P.  59. 

He  adds,  If  this  truth  were  re¬ 
ceived,  as  it  is  indeed  the  truth  of 
.  God,  millions  of  women,  elpecially 
I  of  the  lower  fort,  would  be  faved  from 
I  ruin ;  for  being  protected,  received, 

I  and  provided  for,  as  Goi\’s  law  en¬ 
joins,  as  the  ou/tr/  of  thofe  men  wlu* 


perfonal  union  was  required  to  confti- 
tute  a  marriage,  under  the  Ivlofaic 
law,  is  evidently  implied  in  the  fol- 
\  lowing  paffage  : 

“  If  a  damfel,  that  is,  a  virginy  be 
betrothed  unto  a  hufband,  and  a  man 
find  her  in  the  city,  and  lie 'with  her, 
then  ye  (hall  bring  them  both  out 
unto  the  gate  of  that  city,  and  ye 
lhall  ftone  them  with  ftones  that  they 
die;  the  damfel,  becaufe  Ihe  cried 
not,  being  in  the  city,  and  the  man, 
becaufe  he  hath  humbled  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  wife.” 

Here  the  damfel  is  reprefeted  as 
a  married  woman,  and  liable  to  be 
puniihed  as  an  adultrefs,  hefire  the 
performance  of  that  ceremony  in 
which  our  author  fuppofes  the  elfence 
of  marriage  to  confift. 

Jofeph  ii  likewife  called  by  St 
Matthew  the  hufiand  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jefus,  while  ftie  continued 
a  virgin. 


writer  perhaps  is 
«  1 

fimple  a6l  of  union 
every  thing  that  i 
amorous  1 


as  mentioned.  The  bufinefs  of  mar¬ 
riage  was  left,  as  at  firft  ordained,  to 
one  fimple  a^  of  union.  A  conclu- 
five  proof  this  that  nothing  elfe  is  of 
divine  inftitution ;  confequently,  that 
nothing  elfe  is  effcntial  to  conftitute  a 
marriage  in  the  fight  of  God,  but 


was  accorapani 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENT 


narratives  of  travellers  and  voyagers 
confift  of  a  profufion  of  materials  in- 
judicioufly  colle(51ed,  thofe  writers  who 
have  abridged  their  works  have  not 
proved  more  happy  in  their  compila¬ 
tions.  Averfe,  for  the  moll  patt,  to 
the  duty  of  examining  fa(5ts,  and  of 
collating  the  recitals  of  different' 
travellers  with  each  other,  they  often 
facrihee  truth  indiferiminately  to  the' 
illulioii  of  plaufiblc  error  ;  and  if  they 
fometimes  venture  to  reject  the  mar¬ 
vellous,  they  frequently  exclude  elfen- 
tial  objects  of  attention,  by  contenting 
themfelves  with  the  information  of  a 
fingle  authority,  and  even  that,  per¬ 
haps,  not  the  moll  refpc^5table. 

“  But  neither  redundance  nor  de¬ 
feat,  neither  prejudice  nor  inaccuracy, 
are  the  only  faults  confpicuous  in 
works  of  this  kind.  1  he  arrange¬ 
ment  is  r.o  lefs  confiifed  and  defulrory 
than  the  materials  are  frivolous,  if 
[  not  liable  to  refutation;  the  moft  un¬ 
important  circumilances  frequently 
forming  the  principal  fid)jc(5l  of  the 
narrative,  while  tlie  government  of 
the  various  nations,  their  polity  and 
commercial  interefls,  as  not  b^'ing  fo 
obvious  to  enquiry,  are  palled  over 
with  very  little  notice,  or  are  at  lead 
fo  imperfedly  treated  as  to  afford  only 
faint  and  unfatisfa^Slory  information. 
By  thofe  circumilances  the  great  end  of 
cbfervation  is  almofl  entirely,  fruf- 
trated;  and  the  recitals  of  travellers  and 
voyagers,  from  being  rendered  a  valu¬ 
able  mifcellany  of  inflrii<5li(ai  and  en¬ 
tertainment,  are  degraded  to  vehicles 
of  inaccurate  defeription,  inauthentic 
intelligence,  and  ufelel's  and  imperti- 


firft  enticed  thetn,  they  could  not  be 
turned  out  upon  the  wide  world  with 


to  think  of  Ibid. 

This,  then,  is  the  falutary  fchcrae, 
which  the  learned  defender  of  poly¬ 
gamy  propofes  for  the  fecurity  and 
prote<5lion  of  the  female  fex. — To 
throw  them  into  the  arms  of  thofe 
rakes  and  fcoundrels,  who  have  re¬ 
duced  them ! 

[r.  be  continue dS\ 

The  ITniversal  Thaveller.— 
Containing  a  full  and  diftin^i  Account 
ef  all  the  Empires^  Kingdoms^  and 
States  in  the  Kno*wn  Wofldy  (be*  be* 
By  J.  Carver,  Efq;  Folio*  1 1.  14  s. 
boards*  Robinfon,  London. 


Mr  Carver,  the  author  of  the 
prefent  work,  had  devoted  fe- 
veral  years  of  his  life  to  the  vifiting  of 
foreign  countries,  where  he  appears 
to  have  exerted  himfelf  with  great 
diligence  in  the  purfnit  of  ufeful  in¬ 
formation.  This  favourite  object  of 
his  attention  he  endeavoured  to  pro¬ 
cure  not  only  by  his  own  enquiries, 
but  by  an  extenfive  and  accurate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  moll  valuable 
writings  of  other  travellers,  which  he 
alfo  feems  to  have  carefully  examined, 
and  collated  with  each  other.  To 
give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  plan 
of  the  work,  and  the  view  with  which 
it  has  been  conduced,  we  fhall  lay  be¬ 
fore  them  part  of  the  preface. 

**  Books  of  travels  and  voyages, 
though  the  great  repofitories  of  ule- 
ful  obfervation,  generally  abound  with 
tedious  and  unintefelling  details, 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
preclude  the  entertainment  of  the 
reader  in  one  of  the  mod  delightful 
provinces  of  human  enquiry,  never 
fail  to  excite  fuch  a  difgull,  as  if  it 
does  not  extinguifli  the  ardour  of  re- 
fearch,  at  lead  relaxes  the  efforts  in 
purfuit  of  improvement.— While  the 
VoL.  LI. 
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5nd,  therefore,  a  more  permanent  re¬ 
putation, — That  uncom^non  pains 
and  attention  have  been  been  beftow- 
ed  in  collecting  the  information  for 
this  work,  the  editor  can  affirm  with 
truth.  Not  only  the  writings  of  the 
moll  approved  travellers  and  voya¬ 
gers  have  been  fcarched  with  great 
care,  but  oral  authorities,  of  unquef- 
tionable  credit,  been  confulted. — The 
fanne  accuracy  which  has  been  obfer- 
ved  in  deferibing  the  prefent  Hate  of 
every  country,  has  alio  been  extended 
to  a  hiflorical  abftraCt  of  each.  It 
was,  however,  thought  proper  not  to 
give  any  place  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
Romans,  or  to  that  of  Eritain,^  as  a 
ufeful  detail  of  thofe  fubjedts  could 
not  be  comprifed  within  the  limits 
which  teemed  uniieceffary  to  this 
■work.”  ^ 

>  he  author  begins  with  the  account 
of  Afia,  a  quarter  which,  he  obferves, 
claims  pre-eminence  in  point  of  pre¬ 
cedency,  w'hether  vre  proceed  on  the 
furvey  of  the  world  by  a  geograpJii- 
cal  or  chronological  order  of  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  ffirlt  country,  therefore, 

I  which  he  mentions  ’s  China,  of  which 
he  gives  a  full,  accurate,  andintereft- 
irig  account.  He  obferves  that  in  the 
drefs  of  the  Chinefe,  efpecially  the 
men,  the  ear  is  always  left  bare  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  among  them 
this  part  of  the  body  is  univerfally 
long,  broad,  dangling,  and  of  a  fub- 
ftance  rather  fielhy  than  cartilaginous. 
He  farther  remarks,  that  to  the  cuf- 
tpm  of  the  ear’s  being  conftantly  ex 
pofed,  is  probably  owing  the  kind  of 
ceafnefs  fo  common  in  the  country, 
t  nat  a  Chinefe  who  has  attained  his 
fortieth  year  is  feldom  free  from  it* 
The  peculiar  manners  of  this  people 
afibrd  fubjedl  to  our  author  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  judicious  remarks ;  and  the 
laft  chapter  on  this  fubjedf  gives  an 
account  of  the  great  Confucius,  the 
religion,  language^  fciences,  hiftory, 
and  cHaradfer  of  the  nation. 

From-  China  the  traveller  proceeds 
to  the  Tartarean  nations,  of  which  he 


alfo  gives  a  faithful  and  particular  ac¬ 
count  ;  as  he  likewife  does,  afterwards, 
of  the  various  iflunds  in  the  eaftern 
ocean.  Returping  to  the  continent, 
he  lands  in  the  kingdom  ot  Tonquin, 
whence  he  purfues  his  journey  weft- 
ward  through  Cochin-China,  Siam, 
Pegu,  Ava,  Arracan,  Siam,  India, 
Perfia,  Arabia,  and  Afiatic  Turkey  ; 
in  the  courfe  of  which  wide  peregri¬ 
nation  we  meet  with  a  great  varietur 
of  particulars  relative  to  the  moft  in- 
terefting  objedls  that  can  attradl  the 
attention  of  a  judicious  and  ^in- 
quifitive  traveller.  Mr  Carver  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  though  the  Indian 
phyficians  are  generally  confidercd  as 
very  ignorant,  yet  m  fome  cafes  they 
perform  extraordinary  cures,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  the 
bite  of  fome  fpecies  of  ferpeuts  :  whe¬ 
ther  this  fuccefs  be  owing  to  their 
knowledge,  and  judicious  application 
of  fimples,  or,  what  feems  more  pro¬ 
bable,  to  the  abfti lienee  generally 
pradtifed  in  India,  in  every  difeafe. 
Their  cuftom  and  method  of  inocu¬ 
lating  aftbrd  proof  that,  in  refpedl  of 
the  fmall-pox  at  leaft,  their  pradlice 
is  conformable  to  found  principles. 

‘‘  Inoculation,  fays  our  author,  is 
performed  in  Hindoftan  by  a  parti¬ 
cular  tribe  of  Bramins,  who  are  dele¬ 
gated  annually  for  that  fervice.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  different  provinces, 
knowing  the  ufual  time  of  their  arri¬ 
val,  oblerve  ftridlly  the  regimen  en¬ 
joined,  whether  they  determine  to  be 
inoculated  cr  not. '  This  preparation 
confifts  only  in  abftaining  for  a  montli 
from  fifh,  milk,  and  ghee,  a  kind  of 
butter  made  generally  of  buffalo’s 
milk.  When  the  Bramins  begin  to 
inoculate^  they  pafs  from  houfe  to 
houfe,  and  operate  at  the  door  ;  refu- 
fing  to  perform  on  any  perfbn  who  has 
not  ftridtly  obferved  the  preparatory 
courfe  enjoined  them.  It  is  not  un- 
ufual  for  them  to  afk  the  parents  how 
many  puftules  they  chufe  their  chil¬ 
dren  fliould  have  ;  and  though  vani* 
ty,  more  -than  well-founded  confi' 


dence  in  their  /kill,  might  feem  to 
prompt  Inch  a  quellion,  \\c  are  alTu- 
red  by  good  authority,  that  they  hard¬ 
ly  ever  exceed,  or  are  deficient,  in  iJie 
number  required,  Ihey  inoculate  in¬ 
differently  on  any  part ;  but  it  lett  to 
their  own  choice,  they  prefer  the  out- 
fide  of  the  arm,  miu  way  between  the 
wrifl  and  the  elbow  for  the  males, 
>arid  the  fame  between  the  elbow  and 
.the  (houlder  for  thofe  of  the  other 
fex.  .After  the  operation,  which,  a 
few  fuperftitious  ceremonies  excepted, 
is  performed  nearly  in  the  ufual  man¬ 
ner,  the  diet  that  had  been  previoul- 
.ly  recommended,  is  ordered  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  a  month  longer.  It  is  like- 
wife  prefcribed,  tiiat  a  quantity  of 
-cold  water  be  thrown  on  the  patient 
-every  morning  and  evening,  till  the 
fever  fupervenes  ;  for  which  time  this 
method  of  bathing  is  to  be  fufpended, 
until  the  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
when  it  is  again  to  be  pradtifed  in  the 
fame  manner,  through  .the  fubfequent 
courfe  of  the  difeale.  The  puftnles 
.are  opened  with  a  fine  (harp- pointed 
thorn,  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  change 
their  colour,  and  whilll  the  matter 
continues  in  a  fluid  .ftate.  Confine¬ 
ment  to  the  houfe  is  ^bfolutely  forbid, 
and  the  regimen  is  ordered  to  confill 
of  all  the  cooling  things  .which  .the 
climate  and  feafon  produces/' 

The  tradition  of  the  facred  fire  in 
Perfia  has  been  adopted  by  many 
travellers  ;  but  Mr  Carver  judiciouily 
-remarks,  that  the  ftory  of  its  prefer- 
•vation  is  equally  fabulous  with  that 
-of  its  chimerical  origin. 

In  the  account  of  Afntic  Turkey 
we  obferve  that  Mr  Carver  has  avail¬ 
ed  himfelf  of  the  remarks  made  by 
Dr  Chandler  in  his  traveU  in  that 
.country  ;  by  which,  as  .well  as  by  the 
recent  information  collected  on  nume¬ 
rous  other  fubj‘;ds,  ^e  w'ork  is  great¬ 
ly  enriched. 

Concluding  the  tour  of  Afia  at 
Palmyra,  the  author  thence  pafles 
jnto  Africa,  and  proceeds  to  the 
idefeription  of  which  affords 


many  interefting  obfervations.  In 
treating  of  this  country,  the  author 
has  very  opportunely  introduced  an 
account  of  thole  lortunt-tcllcrs  known 
by  the  name  of  gyplie*. 

It  appears  upon  enquiry,  fays 
he,  that  the  vagrants  ,c  died  gypfies, 
thofe  pretended  iGr.tune-tellers  that 
infeif  mofl  countries  in  Europe  and 
Afia,  were  originally  of  Egypt-ian  ex- 
tradion.  In  Turkey  thofe  people  are 
called  Zingances,  from  their  captain 
Zingancus,  who,  when  the  fultan  Se- 
limus  made  a  conquell  of  Egypt  about 
the  year  15*7,  with  feveral  other  Ma- 
maiukes,  and  as  many  native  f  gyp- 
tians  as  refilled  to  fubmit  to  ihe 
Turkifli  yoke,  retired  into  the  deferts, 
where  they  Jived  by  rapine,  and  fre¬ 
quently  came  down  to  the  plains  of 
Egypt,  committing  great  outrages  in 
the  towns  upon  the  Nile,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Turks  By  the  con- 
xourfe  of  idle  perfons,  who  reforted  to 
them  with  a  view  of  participating  in 
their  plunder,  they  cncf  cafed  at  length 
to  fo  formidable  a  body,  that  the 
Turks  wTre  glad  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
w  ith  them ;  in  w  hich  it  w  as  agreed, ' 
that  they  Ihould  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  be  pennitted  the  fame  privileges 
wdiich  other  fubjeds  enjoyed.  The 
Zingances,  however,  having  been  fo 
long  accullomed  to  a  vagabond,  ra¬ 
pacious  life,  and  being  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  arts  of  induflry, 
began  to  have  recourle  to  their  for¬ 
mer  method  of  fubfiflence.  For  fome 
time  their  outrages  were  overlooked 
by  the  Turks,  for  fear  of  another  in- 
furredion  ;  but  proving  irreclaimable, 
they  were  formally  banilhed  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  a  power  w^as  given  to  any 
man  to  kill  a  Zingance,  or  make  him 
his  flave,  if  he  w^as  found  witJiin  tire 
territories  of  Egypt  after  a  limited 
time.  Perceiving  it  now  impofliblc 
to  maintain  their  liberty  at  home, 
they  rcfolved  to  difperfe  themfelves 
into  foreign  countries  ;  and  that  tlic 
might  be  able  to  procure  a  fubfiften 
without  labour,  to  which  they  had 


iftecj  of  the  extravagant  and  fuperfti. 
tious  idolatry  which  degraded  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Egypt,  even  during  their 
ages  of  grcateft  fplendoiir 

1 

their  aftonilhing  adoration  of  animals 
*  ecies  ;  amongfl;  which 
crocodiles,  cats,  &c. 

ra^ 


invincible  averfion,  they  availed  them- 
felves  of  the  general  credulity  of  the 

to  the  art  of  for- 


habitants  of  Egypt, 
ages  of  grcateft  fplendoiir.  But  hif- 
tory  records,  with  indelible  infamy, 

r  “  . . 

of  various  fp 
were  oxen. 

Ovinig^num^ue  Deiium  inonjii 
is  latrator  AnubisJ^ 

From  Egypt  the  traveller  purfues 
his  journey  through  Abyllinia,  Nubia, 
Arrian,  Zanguebar,  Caffraria,  Ben- 
guela,  Angola,  Congo,  Loango,  Gui¬ 
nea,  Negroland,  Zaara,  Biledulgerid, 

giving  next 


times,  by  pretend 
time- telling.  This  was  a  fcicnce  in 
which  the  people  of  their  country 
were  vainly  ^imagined  to  be  proficient, 
and  the  natural  fwarthincfs  cf  their 
complexion,  by  evincing  their  defcent, 
contributed  not  a  little  towards  the 
fuccefs  of  the  impofture.  Soon  after 
this  period,  in  the  reign  of  Hanry 
VIII.  an  a^  of  parliament  pafTcd  in 
England,  reciting.  That,  whereas  cer¬ 
tain  outlandilh  people,  ufing  no  craft 
or  merchandize  to  live  by,  but  going 
from  place  to  place  in  great  compa¬ 
nies,  uling  fobtile  and  cratty  means  to 
deceive  the  King’s  fubjedts,  bearing 
them  in  hand,  that  they  by  palmeftry, 
tell  men  and  women’s  fortunes, 


Morocco,  and  Barbary  ;  giving  next 
an  account  of  the  principal  iflands  on 
the  cpaft  of  Africa. 

Quitting  Africa,  Mr  Carver  enters 
Europe,  where  he  begins  with  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Turkey ;  and  thence,  after 
givipg  an  account  of  the  iflands,  di- 
redls  his  courfe  to  the  various  nations 
on  the  continent.  In  this  ufeful  part 
of  the  vrork,  we  are  prefented  with 
many  valuable  obfervations  from  the 
late  ft  travellers,  of  whofe  refpedlive 
authorities  the  author  appears  to  have 
been  a  good  judge. 

Finifhing  his  furvey  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  at  Portugal,  the  tra¬ 
veller  next  proceeds  to  the  iflands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  afterwards  to 
Great  Britain.  The  account  of  the 
latter,  particularly  England  and  its 
adjacent  iflands,  is  copious  and  fatif- 
fadory  ;  and  in  that  of  Scotland,  we 
are  glad  to  meet  with  the  valuable 
obfervations  of  Mr  Pennant  occa- 
fionally  interfperfed.  I'he  defcrip- 
tion  of  Scotland  is  fucceeded  by  a  fur¬ 
vey  of  the  iflands  of  Shetland  and 
•  Orkney,  and  afterwards  of  the  He¬ 
brides  or  Weftern  Ifles,  whence  the 
author  pafles.over  into  Ireland,  which 
next  becomes  the  objed  of  his  atten*» 
tion. 

Mr  Carver  afterwards  gives  a  dif- 
tind  account  of  America,  of  the  in¬ 
terior  parts  of  which  he  has  treated 
in  a  feparate  work.  He  begins  his 
furvey  at  the  fputhern  extremity,  or 


can 

and  fo  many  times  fubtilely  deceive 
the  people  of  their  money,  and  com¬ 
mit  divers  felonies  and  robberies  ;  it 
is  enaded,  that  all  fuch  offenders, 
commonly  called  Egyptians,  who  lhall 
remain  in  this  realm  for  the  fpace  of 
one  month,  (hall  be  adjudged  felons ; 
and  that  every  perfon  who  fliall  im¬ 
port  fuch  Egyptians,  fliould  forfeit  for 
^very  offence  forty  pounds. 

It  being  found,  that  feveral  na¬ 
tives  of  our  own  country  lifted  them- 
felves  amongft  thofe  Egyptians,  and 
disligured  their  faces  that  they  niight 
appear  of  the  fame  extraction,  ufmg 
likewife  an  unintelligible  cant,  to 


Cape  Horn ;  defcriblng  alfo  the  va¬ 
rious  provinces,  manners,  cuftoms. 
Sec.  of  South  and  North  America, 
and  afterwards  the  iflands  in  the 
Weft  Indies  and  the  South  Seas. 

This  work  contains  an  account  of 
the  various  nations  in  the  world,  in 
every  circumftance  which  ought  to 
render  them  the  obje^s  of  inquiry  to 
a  curious  traveller ;  and  is  inriched 
with  a  confidcrable  number  of  useful 
maps  and  engravings.  C. 
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bedience  to  the  ads  of  tlie  Brltifti  le- 
giflature.  -The  author  gives  a  juft 
delcription  oi  the  principal  individu¬ 
als  in  America,  and  the  political  par¬ 
ty  in  Britain,  by  whom  tUofe  divitions 
were  fomented. 

The  author  next  relates  the  arrival 
and  deftruiftion  of  the  tea,  a  id  the 
coiifequences  which  followed  — In 
the  third  chapter  we  behold  the 
Americans  proceeding  to  opta  re¬ 
volt  ;  iiiftilucing  courts  of  admiralty, 
commillloniiig  privateers,  and  efta- 
bli.hing  an  army.  In  this  part  of  the 
work  we  are  favoured  with  the  clia- 
ra<fter  of  iome  of  their  ofticers. 

This  writer  then  proceeds  to  relate 
the  va.  ions  military  operations  in  the 
different  parts  of  America  ;  in  the  de¬ 
tail  of  which  we  are  furry  to  find  lo 
much  ground  for  reprehenlion,  in  re- 
fpect  to  the  conduv^t  of  fomc  of  the 
Britilh  commanders.  One  inffance  of 
this  kind  occurs  in  the  account  of 
the  battle  oh  the  27th  of  Auguft 
1776,  which  is  related  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms  : 

Near  fifteen  choufand  of  the  beft 
troops  (Americans)  were  throv/n  in¬ 
to  Long  Ifland,  and  garrifoned  their 
works  oppofite  to,  and  feparated  from 
New  York  by  the  Eaft  River,  at  the 
diffance  of  about  a  mile ;  their  lines 
extending  from  Mill  Creek,  a  little 
above  Ked  Hook,  to  a  turn,  or  rather 
elbow  of  the  river,  called  Wall  about 
Bay,  forming  a  femicircular  rather 
than  any  other  figure. 

A  bveaft-work  from  thofe  two 
points,  which  was  ffrongly  defended, 
incloled  a  large  fpace  of  ground, 
which  lay  within  the  curve  formed  by 
I  tlie  river  ;  and  here  was  the  enemy’s 
I  recefs^  fecnred  not  only  by  entrench^ 

I  mtnls  and  abba r is,  but  by  ftrong  re¬ 
doubts,  the  parapets  of  which  were 
lined  with  fpears  and  lances. 

“  From  thefe  lines,  where  Gene¬ 
ral  Putnam  commanded,  the  enemy 
detaciied  ten  theufand  men,  extend- 
ing  right  acrcifs  the  illand,  from  the 
march  at  Mill  Creek  to  Flat  Buffi,  oce 


Though  the  original  oftenfi- 
bie  caufes  of  the  rife  of  the  A- 
merican  war,  and  its  fubfequent  pro- 
grefs  be  generally  known  in  this 
country,  yet  it  may  not  prove  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  be  preiented  with  a  con- 
nevSled  detail  of  tranfadtions,  in  which 
both  the  parent  ftate  and  her  colo¬ 
nies  are  fo  deeply  concerned,  and  on 
the  iffue  of  which  the  profperity  and 
happinefs  of  all  of  them  fo  much  de¬ 
pend.  Such  a  detail  can,  at  prefent, 
have  little  profpedf  of  amufing  by  no¬ 
velty  of  incidents  ;  but,  if  clearly  and 
impartially  related,  it  may  afford  a 
more  dlftiiidt  profpec  of  public  events, 
and  perhaps  conduce  to  extinguifti 
prejudices  which  have  arifei\  from  an 
imperfedt  attention  to  faffs. 

he  author  of  the  prefent  work 
fets  out  with  exhibiting  the  ffate  of 
the  colonies  previous  to  the  rebellion  ; 
prefepting  us  aUb  with  fome  account 
of  the  leading  charadters  among  them, 
and  of  the  caufes  which  produced 
their  revolt.  He  adopts  the  general 
opinion,  that  the  decline  of  Bririlli 
influence  in  America  may  be  dated 
from  the  repeal  ol  the  Itamp  aff,  in 


The  firft  public  movement  of  fedi- 
tion  was  the  circular  letter,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  province  of  Maf 
fachufett’s,  and  thence  ditfuled  among 
the  other  colcmics  the  fpiric  of  difo- 


of  Heffians,  advanced  to  the  attack 
of  an  eminence  in  his  f»  ont,  a  little 
after  day*  break,  cannonading  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  who,  after  being  warmly  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  light  infantry  and 
Ibnie  companies  of'  the  guards  that 
preceded  the  column,  had  been  drove 
into  the  woods  with  the  lot's  of  three 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  were  foon  after- 
w^ards  entirely  broken  and  routed  in 
that  quarter. 

The  left  column,  led  by  Major- 
general  Grant,  advancing  from  the 
narrows  by  the  edge  of  the  Bay,  to 
divert  the  enemy attention  from  our 
principal  attack  on  the  right,  fell  in, 
about  midnight,  with  their  advanced 
parties,  at  a  llrong  pafs,  which  they 
abandoned,  and  at  day-break  with  a 
very  confiderable  body  advantageoufly 
ported. 

Here  the  enemy  kept  their  ground 
with  a  good  countenance,  cannonad¬ 
ing  and  Ikirmilhing  until  the  fire  be¬ 
gan  at  Bedford  ;  when  aftonifhed,  and 
apprehenfive  of  not  being  able  to  re¬ 
gain  their  lines,  they  made  a  fudden 
movement  to  fecure  a  retreat,  by  crolT- 
ing  a  morafs  to  Mill  Creek,  w'hich 
covered  the  right  of  their  w'^orks ;  as 
this  maneeuvre  was  made  in  diforder, 
it  foon  became  confu/ion  and  flight ; 
this  was  apparent  to  all  but  the  General 
who  commanded  the  column,  by  whofe 
overfight  a  great  and  decifive' advan¬ 
tage  over  the  enemy  was  lofl,  by 
not  moving  on  rapidly,  at  the  firfl  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  panic,  to  the  edge 
of  the  morafs,  through  which,  and 
over  a  mill  dam,  the  principal  part  of 
them  efcaped,  who  mufl:  otherwife 
have  been  inevitably  drowned  or  cut 
to  pieces. 

As  it  was,  the  day  ended  with 
glory  ;  the  blow  was  great,  yet  might 
have  been  more  important  in  its  con- 
fequences.  The  rebels  lofl;  tlw'ee 
ihoufand  five  hundred  of  their  bed 
troops,  either  killed  on  the  field, 
drowned,  or  taken  prifoiiers;  amongft 
the  latter  were  the  Generalb  Sullivan, 
Udell,  and  Lord  Stirling ;  they  loll 


oupying  the  intermediate  heights  and 
defiles,  to  oppofe  our  progrefs. 

“  The  plan  of  attack,  which  re- 
fleds  great  honour  on  the  comman¬ 
der  in  chief,  being  to  furprife  and 
gain  the  enemy’s  rear  ;  a  column  led 
by  General  Clinton  formed  the  van 
of  the  army,  followed  by  Lord  Per 
cy  with  the  main  bo^ly,  marched  at 
nine  at  night  by  Flat-Land,  crofling 
the  country  to  fecure  a  pafs  over  the 
heights  of  Guana,  on  the  road  to 
Bedford. — This  pafs  the  enemy  ne 
gleded  to  occupy  ;  it  was  now  fecu- 
red  by  a  batallion  of  our  light  infan¬ 
try. 

“  Both  thefe  corps  parted  the 
heights,  and  reached  Bedford  about 
nine  o’clock  in  the.  morning  of  the 
27th,  when  they  commenced  an  at 
tack  on  the  enemy’s  left,  who  made 
blit  faint  refiftance,  retiring  from  the 
woody  grounds  to  their  lines,  into 
which  thev  threw  themfelves  with 

a 

great  confufion,  on  the  rapid  advances 
of  our  army. 

The  grenadiers  and  33d  regi¬ 
ment,  who  were  in  front,  puflied  the 
enemy  in  their  precipitate  flight  to 
their  entrenchments.  Gen.  Vaughan, 
w^ho  led  them,  would  have  entered 
the  works  with  the  fugitives ;  and 
fuch  was  the  fire  and  impetuofity 
of  the  corps  he  commanded,  that, 
tiotwithftanding  orders  from  the  com¬ 
mander  in  ohief  to  reftrain  their  ar¬ 
dour,  it  was  only  checked  at  the  foot 
of  the  redoubts. 

“  Had  the  attempt  been  made, 
there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  the 
<^vent  would  have  juftified  the  mea- 
fure.  But  the  glorious  occafion,  which 
prefented  itfelf  under  fuch  Battering 
irircumftances,  was  loft  for  ever.  The 
tnemy  muft  have  fubmitted  or  perifh- 
ed  in  the  waves,  into  which  they 
would  have  unavoidably  been  hurried 
by  troops  flulhed  with  vidory,  and 
fired’  with  indignation.  I  call  the 
army,  the  fpedators  of  that  day,  to 
;atteft  the  truth  of  what  I  affert. 

General  de  Hcifter,  with  a  column 


entered  the  enemy's  lines,  had  they 
at  the  fume  time  been  feconded  by  the 
right  and  center  of  the  army,  who 
untortunateiy  were  fuffered  to  remain 
inaftive,  drawn  up  in  parade,  and  on¬ 
ly  taking  the  part  of  idle  fpe<5tators.'' 
iTo  be  coficluded  in  out  j 

J  Description  of  the  City  (^Copen¬ 
hagen,  and  of  the  Royal  Villas^ 
The  jecond  Edition.  8vo.  Copen¬ 
hagen.  (A  German  Article. j 

ACCORDINGtothis  delcrrptfoDy 
Copenhagen  contained,  in  1777, 
4.000  houles,  and  90,000  inhabitants, 
exclufive  of  thofe  of  the  citadel,  and 
of  tlie  feamen's  barracks ;  20  large 
palaces  of  nobkmen  ;  4  royal  caftiei* 
and  palaces  \  2  theatres  ;  2  nunne¬ 
ries  ;  6  houfes  for  the  education  of 
children  ;  4  infirmaries  ;  30  charity- 
fchools,  in  which  2000  children  are 
educated  gratis;  and  10  hofpitals;  in 
ail  which  charifable  foundations  35C0 
perfons  are  provided  for.  I’efides 
tJiefe,  about  40CO  indigent  perfons. 
are  fupported;  and  the  aniinal  ex- 
pence  of  all  the  public  provilions  for 
the  poor,  amounts  to  more  than 
100,000  dollars,  Danilh  currency. 

The  livery  of  Copenhagen  confills 
of  9000  men,  and  is  lliil  well  trained 
to  miiitaTy  exercifes.  The  ganiion 
confills  of  6coo  land,  and  4940  ma¬ 
rine  forces ;  to  which  may  be  added 
I  coo  artificers  and  wmikmen  in  the 
royal  dock-yard. 

l-icre  we  alio  find  an  account  of 
the  public  buildings;  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  ;  of  literary  focietics  ;  <»f  thofe 
of  artifis  ;  of  the  univerfity  ;  the  pofl- 
offices  ;  of  feven  pubfe  libraries  ;  of 
the  moil  remarkable  private  libraries; 
of  the  colledions  of  natural  ciiriofities; 
of  the  botan'cal  gardens;  the  galic- 
rles  of  pidures;  thofe  of  models  ;  tlu 
feveral  departments  of  public  adnii- 
nillration ;  the  courts  of  law;  the 
royal  court;  the  ecclefiailical  conlti- 
tutirn  ;  the  principal  churches  ;  the 
mod  remarkable  rites  and  ceremonies; 
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llie  police  ;  the  mint- office  ;  and  fi¬ 
nally,  of  weights,  meafures,  and  the 
three  different  roads  to  Germany. 

The  ftreets  of  Copenhagen  have 
been  lighted  more  than  i^o  years 
pad;  and  the  regulations  in  cafe  of 
fire,  are,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps, 
the  beft  that  are  any  where  to  be  met 
with. 

The  mod  magnificent  of  the  ten 
royal  villas,  is  Hirfchholm.  But  of 
all  thefe  ten  villas,  two  only  are  in- 
habited  in  fummer,  viz.  Friedenf- 
burgh,  by  the  King  and  his  court ; 
and  Frederickfburgh,  by  the  Princefs 
Amelia. 

TChe  What  do  You  Call  it  ;  (?r,  a 
^ouch  at  the  Times.  A  Poenu  By 
a  Yeoman  of  Kent.  4/«?.  i  j.  6^* 
Baldon,  London. 

ATOCCB  at  the  Times  is  a  low 
and  vulgar  expredion  ;  and  the 
poet  anfwers  exactly  to  the  title,  being 
in  every  refpe<d  mean  and  contemp¬ 
tible.  A  very  fhort  fpecimen  may 
fuffice  to  give  our  readers  a  proper 
idea  of  this  performance. 

Was’t,  do  you  think,  no  ftrctch  of  power 
To  fend  Lord  G-“*‘rd““*n  to  the  Tower  ? 
BeCMufc  a  man  of  his  condition 
Efpous’d  the  Proteftant  petition  ; 

And  advertfsM  in  open  way 

The  pi^ce  meeting,  hour,  and  day. 

He  went,  Tis  true,  with  honed  zeal. 

To  prav  the  Commona  to  repeal 
An  whi:h  moll  juft  offence, 

And  really  bafilca  common  fenfe. 

Not  like  Guy  F5iwk«'  dig  a  hole. 

And  undermine  them  like  a  mole, 

And  fend  ’em  fp  awling  in  the  air— 

But  only  beg^’d  they’d  hear  his  prayer;  i 
And  eafe  the  niifids  of  thofe  wmo  thought 
The  church  ws?  into  danger  brought/’ 
The  red  of  the  poem  is  of  a  piece 
with  this  extract.  If  the  author  is 
really,  as  he  acquaints  us,  a  yoeman 
(or  farmer)  of  Kent,  we  would  ad- 
vife  him  to  flick  to  his  land  and  cat¬ 
tle,  and  trouble  himlelf  no  more  with 
making  verfes.  A  yoeman,  if  we  re¬ 
member  right,  is  by  Dr  Johnfon  in  his 
Ditdionary  fliied,  a  freeholder,  not 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 
The  writer  of  ^bis  piece  .may,  in  like  * 


manner,  be  called  a  fcnbbler^  not  ad* 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  a  poet.  C. 

Biographical  Memoirs  of  Extraordi. 
nary  Painters*  \2mo.  2  j,  6^^ 

fe'wed.  Robfon,  London. 

The  plan  of  this  ftrange  work, 
•  as  far  as  may  be  colleded  from 
an  advertiferaent  prefixed  to  it,  is  “  to 
exhibit  ftriking  objedls  both  of  nature 
and  art,  together  with  ibme  fketches 
of  human  life  and  manners,  through 
a  more  original  medium  than  thofe 
ufually  adopted  in  the  walk  of  novel¬ 
writing  and  romance.^’  We  are 
there  likewife  told,  that  w^hatever 
merit  the  plan  of  the  following  work, 
may  be  thought  to  want  in  fome  re- 
fpefts,  it  is  at  lead  prefumed  to  be 
new  ;  and  perhaps  a  better  could  not 
have  been  found  for  the  difplay  of  a 
pidlurefque  imagination.” 

Not  content  with  dudying  this  per¬ 
formance  carefully,  we  have  confulted 
both  profeffors  and  virtuofos  con¬ 
cerning  it;  but  dill  remain  in  the 
dark  with  refpe<d  to  the  author’s  real 
drift.  The  painters  whofe  lives  are 
here  pretended  to  be  given,  are  de- 
feribed  under  the  drange  names  of 
Aldrovandus  Magnus ^  Andrenu  Guelph 
and  Og  of  Bafan^  his  fuppofed  difei- 
ples,  Sucre^ajfer  of  Hennas  Blunder • 
^bujfiana^  and  IVaterfouchy. 

On  the  fird  view  of  this  perform- 
I  ance,  it  naturally  occurs,  that  the 
author  meant  to  draw  fome  modern 
or  living  charadlers  :  but  if  fuch  was 
his  intention,  wc  confefs  that  We  are 
not  of  that  clafs  of  readers  who  can 
identify  any  one  of  them,  in  this 
mingled  mafs  of  true  and  fidlitioiis 
hi  dory.  The  author,  however,  is  by 
no  means  a  bad  or  uninformed  writer. 
Jn  his  performance  the  reader  will 
meet  with  fome  good  deferiptions, 
and  fome  humour  ;  which  lad,  how¬ 
ever,  lofes  its  effe(d,  through  the  ///- 
humour  into  which  the  reader  is  con- 
tinnaly  thrown,  by  the  vexatious 
obfeurity  that  pervades  the  whole 
work*  *  M, 


